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SEALO-SAN 


SERVES THEM ALL 


HEN you apply a Seal-O-San finish, you share its 
benefits with every one who enters your gym. Team, 
coach, crowd, janitor—Seal-O-San serves them all. 


You protect your team against pulled tendons, torn liga- 
ments, or sprained ankles because the 100% non-slippery Seal- 
O-San finish permits quick starts and stops without skid or fall. 


And because you coach an injury-free squad, you boost 
yourself along to a successful season. Teamwork improves 
... plays “click” to ring up the points for victory . .. You help 
your janitor cut maintenance costs because the Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt and rubber burns on top of the floor... 
easily removed by a dustless mop—without costly scrubbing. 


You win the support of spectators because, on the beautiful, 
speedy Seal-O-San floor, you give them their money’s worth 4 
by displaying the brand of basketball everybody enjoys. 


Today, more than 5000 coaches enjoy the advantages offered 
by Seal-O-San. Why not apply it on your gym floor—now? 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. it contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions oh offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America's leading 
coaches. Its contents are of valve to 
university coach and high school coach 
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1854 - 1900 


HE gold rush of forty-nine brought many things to 
[ators good, some bad. Educationally, 

the finest contribution was a frail youngster, twenty- 
two years of age, who arrived in San Francisco harbor 
aboard the merchant ship “Revere” on the last day of 
January, 1853. Four and one-half months earlier he had 
sailed out of Boston harbor in quest of health, wealth, 
and strength, which he hoped to find in abundance in 
the alluring new land—California. 

Despite indomitable courage, his limited funds, experi- 
ence, and strength proved inadequate to cope with the 
rigorous demands of the Feather River gold fields. Con- 
sequently, at the end of several months, the youth, now 
stronger and healthier, but definitely not wealthier, was 
forced to return to San Francisco. 


ARLY in 1854, in the city by the Golden Gate, this 

young man’s name was first recorded as a teacher in 
the Rincon Public School. During the ensuing fifty years, 
the name of John Swett was indelibly impressed upon 
the educational annals of the state of California as 
teacher, administrator, and inspiring leader. 

Strangely enough, however, his great devotion and 
pioneer leadership in physical education have been gen- 
erally overlooked. In recounting historical facts concern- 
ing early California physical education and in paying 
tribute to pioneer leaders, John Swett’s name must head 
the list, not only as a pioneer but actually as founder of 
the movement in this state. 

As early as 1854, Swett had established a regular, daily 
program of calisthenics, light gymnastics, games, and 
free play at his little Rincon School. Out of his meager 
earnings he equipped the first gymnasium ever provided 
for public school children in California. In 1856 he held 
the first May Festival ever attempted in a California 
public school; an ambitious program of physical activities 
presented by his pupils for the purpose of raising funds 
for the purchase of more adequate gymnastic equipment, 
including a piano. The several hundred dollars raised on 
this occasion not only permitted the expansion of his 
pioneer program, through the purchase of additional 
equipment, but “sold” physical education to the large 
audience of parents, politicians, and public officials in 
attendance. 

Swett’s introduction of football, boxing, track and 
field athletics, hiking, school-yard and indoor games into 
the narrow, three-R educational program of the fifties 
created quite a furore. His revolutionary efforts to con- 
vince parents, fellow-teachers, and administrators that 





The data in this article is from an unpublished, incomplete, Stan- 
ford University Ed. D. thesis by the author. 
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Physical Education in California 


} By 
DUDLEY SARGENT DeGROOT 


State College, San Jose, California 


every school should give adequate attention to the phys- 
ical well-being of pupils was carried on vigorously 
throughout his lifetime. 

He made countless appeals to groups of parents and 
teachers, gave many institute addresses, and wrote a 
considerable number of scholarly articles on the values 
and importance of physical education in the school pro- 
gram. An entire section of his first biennial report, as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 1864-65, 
was devoted to “Physical Training,” a report so prophetic 
that it would do credit to modern thought and leadership 
in the field. 

Most significant of all his contributions, however, was 
a mandatory clause which appeared in the California 
School Law of 1866, which provided for regular instruc- 
tion and attention to, “ . . . such physical exercises for 
the pupils as may be conducive to health and vigor of 
body, as well as mind... .” This general law was stated 
more specifically in the Rules and Regulations of the 
Public Schools of California, for the same year, to wit: 
“Tn all primary schools exercises in free gymnastics .. . 
shall be given at least twice a day, and for a time not 
less than five minutes for each exercise.” This evidence 
indicates that Swett’s leadership was responsible for en- 
actment of the first state-wide provision for physical 
education in the United States. 

And so John Swett must be recorded as the founder of 
physical education in California; leader and pioneer of a 
field which had its beginning more than eighty-five years 
ago, at a time when free, public education made its feeble 
start in the new western empire. 


T IS recorded that California’s first normal school was 
founded by Jose Mariano Romero at Monterey in the 
year 1836. However, it was not until 1857, when there 
were reported to be 367 schools, 486 teachers and 35,722 
pupils in the state, that there seemed to be serious need 
for the establishment of a teacher-training institution. 
San Francisco first saw the need in 1853, but it was 
four years later before Minn’s Evening Normal opened 
its doors. This institution was established and operated 
by the San Francisco Board of Education for the training 
and improvement of San Francisco city teachers. John 
Swett was one of its first instructors. It existed for but 
five years, at the end of which time it gave up its identity 
to become California’s first State Normal. 

During the first California State Teachers Institute, 
held in San Francisco in May, 1861, a committee had 
been appointed to “examine and report upon the subject 
of normal schools.” This report formed the basis upon 
which State Superintendent of Public Instruction Moul- 
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der finally secured passage of the legislation, which, on 
May 2, 1862, laid the foundation stone for the structure 
of California’s seven existing State Colleges. 

During the Normal’s very first year of existence, pro- 
vision was made for physical training. The name of 
Mademoiselle Parot appeared upon the meager faculty 
roll in January, 1863, as “Special Teacher of Calisthen- 
ics.” Little has been learned about her except that she 
was a graduate of the Dio Lewis school in Boston, spoke 
English rather brokenly, and led one of her classes in a 
physical training exhibition before the Third California 
State Teachers Institute held in San Francisco, May 4, 
1863. Dressed in calisthenics uniform, and to the ac- 
companiment of a piano, a series of calisthenic drills was 
given, followed by exhibitions with dumbbells, rings, bean 
bags, and broomsticks. Mademoiselle Parot was suc- 
ceeded by Professor Robinson the following year, and he 
in turn was supplanted by Professor Knowlton. 

It is historically interesting to find, therefore, that at- 
tention was given to the training of teachers in physical 
education from the very inception of the California State 
Normal school movement. Sad to relate, however, this 
early emphasis disappeared at the end of a decade and 
it was not until after 1890 that physical education again 
began to receive attention as a part of the regular train- 
ing of California normal school students. 

In 1871 the California State Normal was moved fifty 
miles south to San Jose, where it thrives to this day as 
San Jose State College. 

In 1881 the growth of the Los Angeles area demanded 
a normal school in the south, and in August, 1882, the 
first branch of the California State Normal was opened 
in the southern city. A request for a northern branch 
was submitted to the legislature in 1887 and two years 
later a northern branch was opened at Chico. 

As the state grew, others were established at San Diego 
in 1897; at San Francisco in 1899; at Santa Barbara in 
1908; at Fresno in 1911; and at Arcata in 1913. In 1919 
the Los Angeles Normal gave up its status as a normal 
school and became the Southern Branch of the State Uni- 
versity, which title was again changed, more recently, to 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 

In 1921, by act of the legislature, the State Normals 
became State Teachers Colleges. In 1935 still another 
evolutionary step was taken when they were made State 
Colleges, with broadened objectives and curriculum. 


ETTING back to early physical education, it is in- 

teresting to learn that as early as 1866 “practice 
teachers” from the normals were graded on their ability 
to teach calisthenics. Throughout the sixties the training 
curriculum provided for instruction in physical training. 
The net result of these normal school training provisions, 
in addition to the school laws and rules and regulations 
of the State Board of Education, was the establishment 
of rudimentary programs of physical education through- 
out the public schools of the state. Even more important, 
in retrospect, was the establishment and at least crude 
acceptance of the principle that California public schools 
acknowledged responsibility for the physical well-being 








and education of pupils. John Swett and his disci 
through the normal schools, thus established Californig 
early public school program of physical education, 
In 1890 Miss Nannie C. Gilday was appointed instrye. } 
tor in “Physical Culture” at the San Jose Normal, and 
for the first time a comprehensive course was Outlined 
for all students. Launching of this program marked the 
beginnings of the development of physical education de. 
partments, and professional training courses, in the ng. 
mals. Progress has been slow but persistent throughoyt 
the years. Today all seven of the State Colleges hay. 
physical education departments for both men and woma 
and are authorized by the State Board of Education ty 
train students for special teaching credentials in this fig 


In 1895 San Jose Normal took several Momentoyg 
steps. A required hygiene course for all students, ang 
“compulsory exercises adapted to the needs of the ing. 
vidual” were announced as essential parts of the curt 
ulum. Students were further advised that hereafte 
greater emphasis was to be placed, (1) upon providing 
all prospective teachers with knowledge and skill in th 
techniques of physical education to the end that they 
might more intelligently direct the physical educatig, 
programs of school children, and (2) the improvement g 
their personal health and posture, and skill in perform 
ance of physical activities. 

To Miss Gilday, and her successor Miss Alice Bassler, 
at San Jose, and to Mr. Theodore Bessing and his su- 
cessor Miss Sarah L. Jacobs, at Los Angeles, and ty 
many others, perhaps less conspicuous, the normal schools 
of California are heavily indebted for years of pioneer 
service in establishing the ground work for the rapid 
pansion which has taken place in physical education ip 
recent years. Space permits no more than this brief 
tribute to their many individual and collective contriby 
tions and fine leadership. 

Both Santa Clara University and the College of the 
Pacific were founded in 1851, before California State 
Normal. Santa Clara, a parochial school operated by the 
Jesuits, has never maintained a physical education de 
partment, although for many years they have carried m 
an athletic program for their students. Both Napa Co: 
lege, founded in 1888, and absorbed by Pacific in 189%, 
and College of the Pacific have maintained for many 
years a physical culture program for their students, but 
it was not until 1924, when Pacific moved from its org 
inal site at San Jose to a new campus at Stockton that 
it was granted authority by the State Board of Education 
to give professional courses in physical education, leat- 
ing to the Special Secondary Teaching Credential. 

In 1865, at Bencia, a Ladies Seminary was foundel 
by a Dr. Mills and his wife. In 1871 this growing insti 
tution was moved to its present site in Oakland and 
renamed Mills Seminary. In 1885 it received its preset! 
name—Mills College. 

Physical education first came into prominence at this 
institution in 1870, when Miss Elizabeth King was It 
tained as an instructor in gymnastics. This date maths 
the start of a program which encouraged the State Board 

' (Continued on Page 125) 
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Education 


health education programs call for better methods 

of evaluation. This discussion will not consider the 
effects of health education, as reflected in improved at- 
titudes, habits, knowledge, and health. These important 
measurements can be made where planned research is 
able to distinguish between benefits derived from health 
education and those derived from other sources. The fol- 
lowing proposals suggest certain methods of evaluating 
the program itself as reflected in (1) its general organ- 
ization and administration, (2) the health education 
curriculum and the conduct of the program of direct 
health instruction, and (3) the provision of health edu- 
cation experiences through school activities other than 
organized instruction. 

These criteria have been found helpful in checking 
programs with which the writers have been connected. 
Suggestions were drawn from various sources listed in 
the bibliography. We also received direct and helpful 
suggestions from Miss Anne Whitney, based upon her 
extensive experience in this field. 

It is believed that the answer to the following questions 
will provide a reasonably adequate basis for determining 
the quality of a health education program in the schools, 
and it is hoped that these suggested criteria may be of 
value in the continuing process of developing better and 
more objective standards. 


ic importance, relative newness, and variety of 


The General Organization and Administration 
of the Health Education Program 


Here one is concerned with such questions as the 
following: 

1. Is the health education program recognized and 
actively supported by the school administration? 

2. Do school principals accept administrative respons- 
ibility for carrying out the health education program in 
their respective schools? 

3. Is the administration of the school program in 
accord with the principles of health education? 

a) What is the average class size? 

b) What is the length of the school day at different 
grade levels? 

c) How much recess is allowed for each grade? 

d) Where in the daily schedule are subjects requiring 
greatest effort and concentration? 

€) How much homework, if any, is required in each 
grade? 

f) Is there a satisfactory plan for grouping pupils on 
the basis of health needs and learning abilities? 
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Suggested Criteria for Health 


By C. E. TURNER, Dr.P.H., Sc.D. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


and CLAIRE E. BURTON 


Beebe Junior High School, Malden, Massachusetts 


g) Are the health interests of pupils considered in 
school policies relating to examinations, grades, and 
reports? 

h) Is the mental and physical health of the pupil 
considered in school policy relating to discipline and 
punishment? 

4. Is the supervision of health education activities 
adequately carried out? 

a) Is there a qualified supervisor of health education 
responsible to the superintendent of schools? 

b) Are teachers provided with methods for diagnosing 
class needs and measuring progress toward health goals? 

c) Are adequate facilities provided for the in-service 
training of teachers? 


The Health Education Curriculum 
and the Program of Direct Health Instruction 


Here one is concerned with such questions as the 
following: 

1. Is there some form of curriculum or teacher guide? 

2. Were the techniques used in building the curriculum 
in health education those that have been shown to be 
sound through use in general curriculum building? 

a) Teacher participation 

5b) Classroom experimentation 

c) ‘An analysis of pupil needs 

3. Does the instructional plan give evidence of well 
articulated sequence and progress from grade to grade? 

4. Is there provision for constant revision of the cur- 
riculum plan in the light of scientific research and edu- 
cational experimentation? 

5. Does the curriculum portray health as an end in 
itself or as a means to a life of fullness and service? 

6. Does the schedule ‘allow a suitable amount of time 
for health education in each of the elementary grades? 

7. Is the primary responsibility for health education in 
the elementary schools in the hands of the classroom 
teacher? 

8. Does the health instructional plan recognize in 
scope of objectives the mental and emotional aspects of 
health, as well as the physical? 

9. Does the instructional plan provide for critical 
thinking in health matters on the part of the pupil? 

10. Is the health education program carried out with 
special recognition of the interests, needs, and capacities 
of the individual as well as of the group? 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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GORDON C. GRAHAM 


Field Representative, National Safety Council 


Magnitude of the Problem 


UBLIC opinion in its consideration of traffic acci- 
Paen has been included to emphasize primarily those 

aspects of the problem dealing with the responsibili- 
ties of the motorist, relegating to a secondary position the 
responsibilities of the pedestrian. This inclination per- 
sists, despite the 40 per cent increase in pedestrian fatal- 
ities during the past decade, and the fact that they 
comprise 60 per cent of the traffic deaths in cities of 
more than 10,000 population. 

There are several reasons for this unbalanced empha- 
sis. First, the fact that the death-dealing instrument was 
introduced to the streets and highways by the motorist 
carried with it certain very natural presumptions con- 
cerning its control. Legal reinforcement for the pedes- 
trian’s prior right dated back in the common law to the 
establishment of the King’s Highways. 

Further, the stories appearing in the press invariably 
feature the more spectacular part which the motor car 
plays in traffic mishaps. 

Newspapers depict the “death car” in its “accordion- 
at-rest” pose beside the telephone pole or safety zone, 
but for obvious reasons, the scattered or telescoped re- 
mains of the pedestrian responsible are not portrayed. 
Hence, a tendency has become predominant to charge 
the driver and the car with the burden of responsibility, 
when national statistics indicate that 55 per cent of 
pedestrian deaths are due in some measure to some fault 
of the pedestrian. 

In considering the general magnitude of this problem, 
we must not forget that every automobile driver is also 
frequently a pedestrian. Furthermore, while there are 
40,000,000 motor vehicle drivers in the United States, the 
total population is almost 130,000,000, and every one of 
these is, or shortly will be, a pedestrian. 

In England, where walking is a major sport—to be 
especially enjoyed in those traditional British week-ends 
—the increasing toll of pedestrian fatalities resulted in 
the formation nine years ago of the Pedestrians’ Associa- 
tion, with a membership of 100,000 with headquarters 
in London, and local committees scattered over the King- 
dom. Part of their program is promulgating properly 
surfaced foot-paths on main roads, and more numerous 
‘isles of refuge” on heavily traveled thoroughfares. 

Statistically, I am convinced, a comparison of acci- 
dents on a mileage basis between pedestrians and motor- 
ists would reveal an astounding figure, and one which 
would provoke considerable speculative scrutiny. 





A paper presented before the Safety Education Section of the A.A. 
H.P.E.R., April 1938, Atlanta. 





Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety 


















One of the most thought-provoking figures to come ty 
my attention in recent years was incorporated in a gy. ' 
vey of 1,238 pedestrian deaths in the State of Connect. 
cut, covering a four-year period. Only 5 per cent were 
licensed motor vehicle operators, although 83 per cen 
of them were of an age to be eligible for drivers’ licenses, 








Gearing Methods to a Community’s Problem 

This brings me to an immediate consideration of the 
need for basing our safety education on the needs of each 
community, and often of particular neighborhoods withip 
a community, as revealed by a careful and detailed serv 
tiny of valid accident records. 

In the Connecticut instance alluded to, several cop- 
clusions seem apparent. First, that the pedestrians in- 
volved in these accidents are in general unfamiliar with 
motor car operation, and hence, are lacking in a proper 
appreciation of such elements as the speed of its travel, 
the limited maneuverability, required stopping distances, 
etc., as well as a probable ignorance of the laws gover- 
ing motor vehicle operations. This lack of knowledge 
contributes to their inability to safely predict its probable 
action in a particular situation and orient themselves 
accordingly. 

It would also seem evident that the victims fall into 
two distinct groups: first, those who are elderly and find 
it most difficult to adjust themselves to the everpresent 
danger on the street of a device which has been thrust 
into their life by the thousands at a time when they may 
have dangerous habits of sixty or seventy years’ forme 
tion to combat; and second, a remaining group embracing 
the great mass of people whose economic status has never 
permitted familiarity with a motor car through owner- 
ship—people in the poorer neighborhoods in the foreign 
and negro sections of our cities. 

It is true, of course, that most gratifying results have 
accrued from the accident prevention instruction efforts 
that have been carried on in schools throughout the 
country, and that an appreciable share of this success 
should properly be credited to the health and physical 
education teachers who have borne a great share of this 
pioneering work. 

I am of the opinion that considerably greater inroads 
can be made in reducing accidents if our instruction is 
based less and less on “shot-gun” approaches, and mort 
and more on the selective type of program that is geared 
directly to the evident local needs as revealed by statis 
tical data. 

Some years ago in Detroit, in attacking this problem, 
an exhaustive survey was made of all motor vehicle act 
dents to children of school age. A spot-map locating 
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these accidents was developed, and numerous, clearly 
defined ‘‘accident patterns” became evident. 

Corroborating the evidence in the Connecticut survey, 
these areas for the most part were in the poorer sections 
of the city, where there was a greater unfamiliarity with 
motor vehicle dangers, and where a dearth of adequate 
play areas contributed to the widespread use of the streets 
for play purposes. 

It also became apparent that our educational respon- 
sibility had concerned itself too largely with the problem 
of the safe conduct of children to and from school, rather 
than the problem of emphasizing the need for careful 
play habits after school hours, as revealed by the fact 
that 92 per cent of the accidents did not occur en route 
to or from school. 

Carrying this program one step further, accident rates 
were calculated for each school on the basis of the num- 
ber of its pupils injured in motor vehicle accidents in 
proportion to enrollment. Schools were ranked in the 
order of their accident rate, and a more concentrated 
effort was made in safety education in those schools with 
unusual rates. Results were immediately apparent. 

Additional inquiry as to predominate causes in various 
districts served to direct more specifically the instructive 
effort. 


Methods of Vitalizing 


As a matter of convenience in discussing the various 
methods of vitalizing instruction in this field, it may be 
appropriate to divide them into two principal groups: 


Commoner Practices——During the past fifteen or 
twenty years, since the inception of accident prevention 
instruction as a distinct addition to school curricula, 
there have been numerous methods employed, many of 
which have become well-established practices. 

In the interest of maintaining the broad view of the 
problem, I shall outline briefly some of these practices, 
most of which are no doubt quite familiar to you: 

1. The practice in the kindergarten and first grade, of 
conducting excursions of student groups to busy inter- 
sections to observe pedestrian and motor vehicle move- 
ments, and to learn the meaning of traffic signals, as well 
as to receive instruction in the safe crossing of streets. 

2. Instruction received by Safety Patrol boys in the 
performance of their duties and the subsequent instruc- 
tion pupils receive in observing them in the performance 
of their duties. 

3. Participation in the wide variety of activities con- 
ducted by Junior Safety Councils. 

4. Reading lessons dealing with street dangers. 

5. Articles in the student newspapers and magazines. 

6. Having children write letters to parents soliciting 
their cooperation in observing traffic rules, particularly 
when taking their children to or from school. 

?. The use of safety tests in determining the effective- 
ness of safety instruction embraces some instruction dur- 
ing their administration. 

8. Construction of miniature cities and instruction 
through discussion concerning hazardous places. 

9. Construction and use of miniature semaphores in 
the classroom, which are usually employed in conjunc- 
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tion with the playing of traffic games on streets drawn 
on the classroom floor. 

10. Demonstrations of a similar character in which 
students wear roller skates, ride velocipedes, kiddie cars, 
bicycles, etc. 

11. Dramatization of safety playlets. 

12. Preparation of original safety plays. 

13. Motion pictures and slides portraying pedestrians’ 
safety lessons. 

14. Conducting mock traffic court at which student 
pedestrian violators are tried, after receiving traffic 
tickets from patrol boys. 

15. Contests—participation in essay, poster, public 
speaking and debating contests. 

16. Talks by uniformed police officers or prominent 
citizens. 

17. Speaking tours to all classrooms by safety patrol 
boys have been effectively conducted. 

18. Class discussions of pedestrian safety problems. 

19. Discussing details of actual student accidents. 

20. Bringing newspaper clippings of accidents to class 
for discussion. 


Newer Developments.—I presume, however, that your 
greater interest at the moment, lies in the field of more 
recent development—the newer practices which have 
been successfully employed in pedestrian safety. 

Time did not permit my conducting a comprehensive 
survey of the newer methods in vogue throughout the 
country, hence, I am necessarily confined to outlining a 
few of the more meritorious ones which have come to 
my attention. 

From the inquiries I have made, it appears that the 
number of these newer developments is decidedly limited. 
It is possible that the increased emphasis on the teaching 
of courses in “good driving” has concentrated the atten- 
tion of school administrators on both problems, perhaps 
at the expense of planned progress in pedestrian instruc- 
tion. 

However, there are a few novel efforts which may be 
worthy of your attention. 

1. First, may I suggest that the general program of 
instruction in good driving practices which familiarizes 
students with the principles of safe motor vehicle oper- 
ation is, perhaps inadvertently, meeting the problem 
which was evident in the Connecticut survey previously 
alluded to, in which such a high proportion of pedestrian 
deaths occurred to individuals unfamiliar with the details 
of motor car operation. 

If a similar situation is revealed in a statistical analy- 
sis of accidents in your community, it might be well to 
incorporate some material on pedestrian safety as an in- 
tegral part of good driving courses. It has always been 
difficult to sustain interest in pedestrian instruction in 
high school grades, and this may be one answer. 

2. In keeping with the spirit of the times, a police 
officer in the Public Safety Bureau of the Detroit Police 
Department has developed a “Charley McCarthy” ven- 
triloquist act which has considerable appeal. The wave 
of demand for instruction in ventriloquism should en- 
able any city to uncover some local aspirants, preferably 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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The Newark Recreation Harmonica Band 


Forty Years of Playgrounds 


By 


RANDALL D. WARDEN 


Director of Physical Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Physical Education has become affiliated with the 

National Education Association and has adopted 
the new title of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, it is perhaps fitting 
to tell the story about how the city of Newark, N.J., 
combined physical education and recreation more than 
40 years ago. 

The first playgrounds of our city were school-yard 
playgrounds opened during the summer of 1897. The 
Newark Educational Association, composed of a group 
of progressive society women, sponsored this beginning 
and obtained from the common council an appropriation 
to support them. For several years these ladies contin- 
ued to obtain common council appropriations and per- 
mission to use the school yards during seven weeks of 
summer vacation. They were soon convinced, however, 
that this movement was an educational project and per- 
suaded the Board of Education to take over the complete 
control and financial support. From that day to this the 
school system of Newark has continued to conduct play- 
grounds. 

In 1908, William McKiernan, a local newspaper man, 
and a great worker for the advancement of underpriv- 
ileged boys, deploring the fact that the Board of Educa- 
tion ran playgrounds only during vacation, prevailed upon 
the mayor of the city to appoint a playground commis- 
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sion and in the year 1909 the city began to operate 
municipal playgrounds. This stimulated the school au- 
thorities to enlarge on the scope of their program, and 
“after-school” playgrounds and evening playgrounds 
were added. 

In 1918 the mayor of the city determined to take the 
municipal playgrounds out of politics and obtained from 
his fellow commissioners the power to transfer all city 
playgrounds to the Board of Education. Since 1918 the 
Board of Education has operated the entire public play- 
ground and recreational activities maintained by the city. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of this plan of operation 
has been that our playground teachers are required to 
have the same high standards of academic training as 
the regular teachers, plus special courses in their subject, 
and indeed are recognized by the state and are eligible to 
participate in teachers’ old age retirement. The Board 
of Education obtains from the state of New Jersey the 
$200 allowance for each playground teacher just as for 
a classroom teacher. 

There has been an advantage, too, from the fact that 
the recreation teachers and the physical education teach- 
ers are in the same department, thereby both departments 
gaining from the close association of two types of special- 
ized education and from the fact that the general program 
can be laid out under one department, thus coordinating 
all the physical education and recreation of the city. 
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We must not overlook some disadvantages. There is no 
doubt that it is increasingly difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary large appropriations for the expansion of recreational 
work because the Board of School Estimate is mainly 
interested in developing schools and not so much in de- 
veloping playgrounds. With the retirement of the old 
line superintendents, however, and the coming into civic 
affairs of a younger generation, familiar with the new 
philosophy of education, a hopeful note for the future 
looms in this important field of education. Perhaps the 
day will come, as it should, when taxes will be propor- 
tionately distributed, certain taxes going for school edu- 
cation and certain taxes for this fertile field of social and 
character education. 

For a time the Board of Education operated the play- 
grounds as a separate department with a director of 
recreation having no connection with physical education, 
but it was found to be unsatisfactory because of the 
natural differences arising where two separate depart- 
ments used the same athletic fields, playgrounds, and 
gymnasiums. Now the Recreation Department has been 
joined again with physical education, and friction has 
entirely disappeared because a single director can control 
both factions. 

Newark operates thirty-five playgrounds throughout 
the year and augments this by ten additional summer 
playgrounds during vacation. The staff is composed of 
the Director of Physical Education, an Assistant Direc- 
tor in charge of recreation, his supervisor, and thirty-five 
playground directors and forty-six assistant play leaders. 
These again are augmented by forty or fifty W.P.A. 
teachers and N.Y.A. workers. 

Newark has the following facilities for recreation: 

Ten Class “A” playgrounds, or playgrounds that oper- 
ate adult recreation centers in addition until 11:00 p.m. 

Three large playfields. 

Twelve Class “B” playgrounds which operate from 
3:00 p.m. until 9:00 P.M. except on Saturdays, when they 
are open from 1:00 P.M. until 9:00 p.m. These play- 
grounds cater to the youth age group. 

Nine Class “C” playgrounds operating for children ten 
years and under. 

Five athletic centers for industrial athletics. 

Several harmonica centers where playing is taught to 
pupils ranging from eight years to eighty. 

Two aeroplane centers where any and all can learn to 
construct model aeroplanes. 

A symphony orchestra. 

Besides these activities, the recreation division has 
charge of the intramural athletics of the schools. That 
is to say, all grammar schools conduct athletics after 
school from November until April, and these intramurals 
are generally run by the teachers of physical education 
who thus are able to continue the practical application 
of sport skills after having taught them in regular class 
work. In the intramural program both boys and girls 
have an opportunity to use these skills in a schedule of 
games arranged after school. 

The activities conducted by the playgrounds are as 
follows: 
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REcorD oF CLUBS AND ACTIviTy MEETINGS FOR ALL 
PLAYGROUNDS, MONTH oF AUGUST 








Groups Participants 

ere eran 1,510 38,677 
Athletics and Gymnastics ........ 11,886 121,802 
IE bans <evcscheesanws 507 7,228 
PE cn bs sadeunss tenaaeknee 302 6,780 
RINBNIEY 2:5 d wos cos ie wae te eaten 224 4,170 
DEM 35. S5c.ccccesahoues se 81 5,471 
MTN ooo a halys sc sian cs ome 161 2,713 
ETT ert 4 72 
BPMN cove car hive ete eradats te pieeke es 277 6,903 
Harmonica Instruction .......... 35 1,388 
Model Aeroplane Instruction ..... 15 601 
Other Special Activities .......... 5,021 57,929 

WD hdd ioher ee ndagaweekewaen 20,023 253,734 


Our teachers give special attention to developing in- 
dividual personality in order to mould finer characters 
and make better citizens. We try to meet the needs and 
interests of individuals as well as groups participating 
in the program, and offer a wide range of activities. A 
comprehensive program as broad as the varied interests 
of life itself is followed during twelve months of the year 
to satisfy the recreational needs of all age groups. 





Archery includes the physically handicapped 


In arts and crafts an opportunity is given to participate 
in hobby groups of all kinds. These include sewing, 
cooking, nutrition, wood and metal work, paper craft, 
sketching, soap sculpture, clay modeling, and model 
aeroplane building. Other hobbies that are fostered and 
developed are photography, radio, and stamp and coin 
collecting, as well as many that arise in nature study. 

In dancing we offer leadership in such activities as 
tap and folk, rhythmic, social, and community dancing. 
In dramatics we have play production, minstrels, vaude- 
ville, marionettes, puppetry, scenery, and electrical con- 
struction. Musical activities include glee clubs, choral 
groups, symphony orchestras, “jazz” bands, rhythm and 
home town bands, harmonica and piano accordion bands, 
concerts, and community singing. 

In athletics, gymnastics, and sports, we sponsor or- 
ganized games of all types, as well as boxing, wrestling, 
track skills, tumbling, fencing, gymnastics, and sports. 
We organize industrial, commercial, club, as well as indi- 
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vidual playground leagues such as softball, hard ball, 
basketball, volleyball, and in addition we organize table 
tennis and handball tournaments. We also encourage 
swimming and have a learn-to-swim campaign at the 
municipal pools. We have such activities as tennis, bad- 
minton, archery, boccie, golf, deck tennis, deck shuffle, 
and fly casting, for the outdoor sportsman. 

Special activities, such as health lectures, home nurs- 
ing, reading rooms, bridge instruction, gardening, quiet 
and active game rooms, exhibitions, holiday programs, 
educational tours and visits, foreign speaking groups, 
boy and girl scouts, mothers’ and fathers’ clubs, hikes, 
picnics and playdays are a valuable part of our program. 
Parties and social evenings for the opportunity they 
afford for living life are delightful interludes, as are civic 
celebrations and seasonal fetes. Club activity embraces 
athletics, social-athletic, social-civic, and forensic experi- 
ence and training. 

Insofar as the program concerns the school age child, 
a close relationship is sought with the school curricula. 
In the main, the leisure-time activities for this group 
follow closely the attitudes and skills attained in the 
schools and present fertile fields for their development, 
as well as allowing the opportunity for greater explora- 
tion and enjoyment of those activities self-motivated by 
the child and free from any compulsion. 

Our program is administered by a staff of highly qual- 
ified and experienced teachers who understand com- 
munity life and recreational planning. These leaders, in 
order to facilitate program planning and insure activities 
that wil! meet successfully the needs of their particular 
community, organize a community council, representative 
of the cross-section of neighborhood life. The council 
sits with and advises the recreation director as to the 
true needs of the community. In this manner, a demo- 
cratic program is guaranteed and superimposed activity 
is avoided. 








We make every effort to cooperate with the private 
character-building agencies of the city, the civic and 
service clubs, the neighborhood houses, the religious, 
social and welfare agencies, as well as the Shade Tree 
Commission, the Essex County Park Commission, and 
the Recreation Division of the W.P.A. and the N.YA. 

A happy correlation between the other departments 
of the Board of Education is maintained. 

It may be of interest to know what appropriation is 
made by the Board of Education for physical education 
in the city of Newark. The money is divided as follows 
(1938): 


For Physical Education ............. $386,680 
For Playgrounds and Recreation ..... 237,352 
PRED 5 civic Ser anarsaridee Galdnadieeai es $624,032 


For thirty-one years, these playgrounds and recreation 
centers have been under my close observation and it is 
my considered opinion after years of experience that for 
efficiency, for breadth of program and for economy, the 
School Board is the best Recreation Commission avail- 
able, because it is 

An educational body. 

It has standards of educational requirements. 

It has tenure for teachers. 

It gives security through pension. 

It already has an organization for building, maintenance, 
supplies and repairs. 

It has the school plants distributed in accordance with 
population so that play space and buildings are available for 
each neighborhood. 

It has the great advantage of close association with parent 
teacher organizations. 

And, lastly, if the aims of education are (1) health, 
(2) vocation for livelihood, (3) worthy home member 
ship, (4) good citizenship, (5) worthy use of leisure 
time, etc., it follows surely that the Board of Educatio 
should conduct the program that gives this training. 
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Your Blood Pressure 


E. A. THACKER, M.D. 


Associate in Hygiene and Medical Adviser for Men 
University of Illinois 


HAT is meant by blood pressure? Of what 

significance is it? We hear a great deal about 

it in our daily conversation. Frequently, peo- 
ple become alarmed about their blood pressure because 
they have been told it was too high or too low. The 
proper interpretation of your blood pressure is very neces- 
sary, and your physician is the only reliable person who 
can take this correctly. 

If you have had your blood pressure taken, you are 
acquainted with the band or cuff that was wrapped 
around your arm above the elbow, into which air was 
pumped. This was attached to a mercury chamber and 
a marked tube into which the mercury rose. The physi- 
cian used a stethoscope in listening at the bend of the 
elbow. He pumped enough air into the band to collapse 
the artery. The air was then let out gradually until he 
heard the first sound. This occurred while the heart was 
in the contraction phase, and is known as the systolic 
pressure. For the normal adult this should be below 150. 
The cuff was further deflated until the sounds faded out. 
This reading is designated as the diastolic pressure and 
measures the resistance in the small end or peripheral 
arterioles. The diastolic pressure should be below 100 in 
the normal adult. The difference between these two 
readings is called the pulse pressure, which normally 
should range between 25 and 50 mm. of mercury. 

There are several physiological principles involved in 
considering blood pressure, such as the rate at which the 
heart beats, the elasticity of the arteries, the amount of 
blood in the body, the activity of certain glands of in- 
ternal secretion, and the sympathetic nervous system. 


HINK of your heart as a pumping station of a city 

water system. Let the arteries correspond to the water 
pipes which divide and branch into smaller pipes, until 
they become quite small as they enter your home. Now 
attach a hose to a faucet. Of course this comparison is 
not a perfect one because the arteries are elastic, whereas 
the pipes are firm, but it will help us to understand the 
principles involved in the creation of blood pressure. If 
the pump is normal, an increase in the speed of the 
pump will cause the water to flow faster and under a 
greater pressure within the pipes. This is done if there 
is a greater demand for water. If we exercise or perform 
strenuous work there is a greater need for the blood to 
carry oxygen and nutrients to the body tissues and to 
transport the waste products away. The heart beats 
faster and that in turn causes a corresponding rise in the 
blood pressure. If the water pump has leaky valves or 
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the propelling force of the pump is defective, the pres- 
sure falls in the pipes. If certain valves of the heart are 
leaking or if the heart muscle is in poor condition so that 
it cannot perform its normal function, the blood pressure 
will be lowered. 

You can feel the pulsations just above the wrist, as 
the blood is being forced through the artery. If that 
artery were not elastic, you could not feel the pulse. This 
elasticity is important in maintaining normal blood pres- 
sure. If there is a thickening or hardening of these ar- 
teries, the elasticity disappears and consequently the 
larger blood vessels no longer absorb the shock of the 
heart beat. The blood pressure is apt to rise and this 
pressure is transmitted to the terminal thin-walled ar- 
terioles. 

If the nozzle of the hose is screwed, reducing the size 
of the outlet, the water can be forced out to a much 
greater distance, because of the resultant increased pres- 
sure in the water system. If the nozzle is wide open, 
there is a greater volume flow of water but it is not 
thrown so far because there is less force behind it. The 
same is true with our blood-pumping system. If the 
openings of our blood vessels have become smaller either 
through thickening of the walls, hardening of the arteries, 
or by increased contraction of the blood vessels by action 
of the nervous system, there is a greater pressure within 
the arterial circulation. In shock or fainting, the blood 
vessels suddenly relax completely and the blood pressure 
is markedly lowered. 


ET us first consider increased pressure within the ar- 

teries. If this systolic pressure exceeds 150 persis- 
tently, it is spoken of as high blood pressure or hyper- 
tension. All the causes of high blood pressure must act 
upon one or more of the physiological factors governing 
the circulatory system in order to produce this increased 
pressure. Poisons may be liberated from bad tonsils, ab- 
scessed teeth, or other foci of infection, or the poisons 
that are sometimes present during pregnancy or a slug- 
gish bowel may cause a rise in the blood pressure. Toxic 
goiter may be a cause. It is definitely known that an 
oversecretion of the adrenal and pituitary gland causes 
a contraction of the blood vessels with a resultant increase 
in blood pressure through its effect upon smooth muscle 
and the sympathetic nervous system. It is a common 
occurrence to find the systolic pressure above normal in 
women who are passing through the readjustment period 
or change of life. Overindulgence in eating with its re- 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Social Dancing 


Gnom Scheclroom te Ballheom 


By 
LAWRENCE HOSTETLER 
New York City 


dancing as a subject worthy of our educational sys- 

tem. As an art form that antedates all the other arts, 
dancing requires no apology for its existence in our 
schools. Like the sister arts of music, singing, or drawing, 
the art of social dancing should be given the consideration 
commensurate with its value as an educational factor in 
the broader sense of the word. Education, as defined by 
Dr. Jesse Williams, Professor of Physical Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the introduc- 
tion to Tap Dances by Anne Duggan, is: 

“Whatsoever gives youth freedom in movement, 
smoothing away the stiffness, awkwardness, and jerks 
that so readily come from the inhibitons set upon the 
mind, is good education. 

“Whatsoever gives youth the idea that wholesome play 
in game, dance, or other form, is a legitimate, indeed, an 
imperative part of fine living, is good education.” 

This definition can be applied with especial emphasis 
to ballroom dancing because of its important carry-over 
value. It is a form of education that provides a source 
of pleasure and recreation throughout one’s life. Long 
after a girl has lost interest in handling a hockey-stick, 
she will still be spending enjoyable evenings in the ball- 
room. The boy, whose chief recreational concern now is 


T= purpose of this article is not to justify social 





maneuvering a football down the gridiron, in later years 
may find more interest in guiding a partner around , 
dance floor. 

Aside from its value as a recreational outlet, the ability 
to dance well offers certain social advantages that may 
have a profound influence on one’s success in life. This } 
was brought to my attention recently during a conver. 
tion with a prominent bank official./ He said, “When | 
interview young men for positions in my bank, I conside 
carefully their ability to mix socially; especially their 
attitude toward women. In that respect training in bal. 
room dancing and the accompanying social graces js j 
indispensable. If a man is not poised, well-mannered, and 
at ease with a mixed group outside of business hours, he 
is not qualified to give the best service in his office.” ]} 
that is true of the business world, it is of even greater 
importance in professional fields where so much depends 
upon personal charm and personality. 

The question, then, is not “Should we teach social 
dancing in our schools?” but rather, “How should it be 
taught?” When giving an art course, a school makes an 
effort to provide an instructor who has had specialized 
training and experience in that field. When orchestral or 
voice training is given in the musical arts, school officials 
try to engage a teacher who is thoroughly qualified to 
instruct in those particular subjects. But when a cours 
is to be given in social dancing, is the same effort made 
to maintain equally high standards of instruction? Appar- 
ently not in the majority of cases. 
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There may be a number of reasons why 
this is true; for instance, failure to recognize 
the many advantages of a systematized and 
well-conducted course, or inability to secure 
qualified instructors without additional ex- 
pense, or lack of knowledge as to the material 
that should be taught in a well organized class. 

Regarding the first point—recognition of 
the importance of social dancing in our educa- 
tional system—progressive schools and col- 
leges in ever increasing numbers are rapidly 
altering this viewpoint by including the dance 
in their curriculums. An example of this mod- 
ern trend can be illustrated by the attitude of 
a prominent midwestern college. The presi- 
dent of this institution recently approached 
me with an offer to join the faculty as a full- 
time instructor giving training in social danc- 
ing to the entire student body. Previous com- 
mitments in New York City prevented my 
accepting the interesting offer. 

In regard to the quality of instruction, the 
responsibility would seem to rest with those 
in charge of engaging teachers, the same as 
with any other subject, not merely hiring a 
swimming instructor who happens to know a 
few ballroom steps, but seeking a teacher who 
has made a technical study of the dance, the 
same as for basketball, tumbling, field hockey, 
or any other activity. By demanding a high 
grade of instruction, schools will encourage 
prospective teachers to educate themselves in 
this field. 

Because of their thorough training in body 
mechanics, teachers of physical education have 
an excellent background for becoming good 
ballroom dancers. Except in a few cases, how- 
ever, they have not followed up this advan- 
tage. Too many are content to learn a few 
steps without any conception of the under- 
lying principles which are of far more im- 
portance. 

Of course this situation is partly the fault 
of the schools for physical education, which, 
in many instances, have been slow in recog- 
nizing the value of the art and have neglected 
adequately to train those who will determine 
its standards. 

A notable exception is the Savage School 
for Physical Education in New York City. 
For the past three years the senior classes 
have been given ten hours of instruction in 
teaching methods. Already many of the grad- 
uates have found a demand for their services 
in this field. 

Another New York school which believes in 


keeping abreast of the times is Hunter Col- 
_ lege. At present most of the faculty of phys- 
» ical education, under the direction of Augusta 
'Neidhardt, are taking a course in modern 


















































The hesitation point in the waltz. 


teaching methods together with the latest developments in ballroom 
dancing. 

Let us consider the third point, that is, what should constitute the 
minimum requirements of a scientifically presented course of instruc- 
tion. The present experimental stage finds a wide variance of 
emphasis on social dancing. 

In many cases it consists of general dancing in the gymnasium 
during the luncheon period with members of the faculty taking turns 
to see that deportment keeps within bounds. This is strictly a recrea- 
tional feature with little or no educational value because the stand- 
ard of dancing is usually poor. Since pupils try to pick up steps 
from each other, many bad faults are acquired which are difficult to 
overcome in later years. 

A step above are the schools which engage teachers who can 
“double in brass” so to speak. Perhaps they have had a general 
training in other types of dancing, whence it is taken for granted 
that they will be able to conduct classes in ballroom dancing. How- 
ever, the approach to social dance instruction is quite different from 
that of the other dance forms. Unless the instructor has also had 
specialized training in the technique of ballroom dancing, educational 
standards are bound to suffer. 

Finally, we have the schools that present a planned course of 





The dance-walk, an important but much neglected technique. 


instruction under the direction of experienced, qualified instructors 
who develop the physical, cultural, and social possibilities. As an 
example of this better organized form of instruction, the Horace 
Mann High School of New York City can be cited. 

For a number of years classes have been organized and promoted 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. Dancing becomes an extracur- 
ricular subject for which a special fee is charged to cover expenses. 
Since the pupils have already been given a certain amount of tech- 
nique in the lower grades, they are supposed to be able to dance 
fairly well at this stage. Consequently, for this older group, consid- 
erable emphasis is placed on the social, cultural, and recreational 
phases. 

The partner problem is solved by allowing an equal number of 
boys and girls to join the class. However, when there are more girls 
than boys in a class, as often happens, it can be arranged for the 
extra girls to dance together. Frequent changing of partners helps to 
remedy the situation. 

At intervals during the course formal parties take the place of 
the regular lessons with only a short period given to instruction. 
For these parties a committee from the Parent-Teacher Association 
is chosen to serve as hostesses. Formal invitations are sent out by 
one of the committee women and must be answered in the proper 


form by the students. If mistakes are 
they are brought to the individual’s attenti 
and after a few such experiences, correc 
answering a formal invitation becomes a mat 
ter of course. : 

As the boys and girls enter the gymnasium 
for the party, they are greeted by their host. 
esses who also serve as a receiving line, Thrs 
the students become accustomed to another 
social institution which otherwise might seem 
forbidding in later years. 

On these party nights, folding tables wit, 
covers are placed around the sides of the gym. 
nasium, which has been decorated for the 
occasion. While the boys as a rule do ng 
escort the girls to the dance, they are encoy. 
aged to form couples so that two boys and 
two girls sit at each table. This not only gives 
a more festive atmosphere but at the sam 
time provides an opportunity for observing 
various details of social customs, such ag the 
boys properly seating their partners, or stand. 
ing when someone approaches the table to 
speak to that party. These and other points 
of etiquette are discussed from time to time 
during the regular class sessions. 

The entire evening’s program is carefully 
planned with stress placed on frequent chang. 
ing of partners. This can be accomplished in 
numerous ways, such as a Paul Jones, boy’s 
choice, girl’s choice, opposite partners at 
tables, matching numbers, etc. The last is 
usually used in conjunction with an elimina- 
tion dance; the winners receiving small prizes, 

Refreshments in the form of fruit punch 
and wafers are served during an intermission. 
Usually the boys serve their partners at their 
tables. 


For music, phonograph records played over 
an amplifier have proven more popular than 
a small orchestra, unless the latter is excep- 
tionally good, and also lessens the expense. 


While this well conceived and executed 
social dance course has many excellent fea- 
tures, there are at the same time certain draw- 
backs from an educational standpoint. In the 
first place it does not include the entire school 
enrollment. It is a selective course—a sort of 
educational luxury. The additional fee would 
make it prohibitive for families in poor cit- 
cumstances. While handled competently, it is 
under the direction of an affiliated group in- 
stead of being part of the school curriculum. 

In presenting a socia! dance training course, 
the aims should be to raise the cultural and 
social standards of the pupils, to improve 
their health and physiques by instilling cot- 
rect habits of posture in standing, sitting, and 
walking, and to give greater recreational et 
joyment through improved technique. 

It is this last factor that I would like to 
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stress because the preceding benefits can be 
secured only as a result of knowing how to 
dance well. One’s enjoyment on the dance 
floor is more or less in proportion to one’s tech- 
nical ability. Wallflowers, despite the decora- 
tive title, are not an adornment to a ballroom. 
Perhaps instead of “wallflower” we should use 
the term “weed” since the latter is a plant 
that springs up where it is not wanted. When 
you accept an invitation to a dance you are 
at the same time assuming a responsibility. 
Attempting to dance without some knowledge 
of dance technique is like trying to play 
bridge without knowing any of the conven- 
tions for bidding. You not only rob yourself 
of pleasure, but what is far worse, you inflict 
punishment upon your partners. 

Therefore, as a further development of the 
question as to what should constitute a well 
organized course of instruction, I would like 
to present what I consider the basic principles 
of social dance technique. In general they are 
a restatement of the principles laid down in 
The Art of Social Dancing. In revamping 
the I am presenting them as “The Five 
Point Method of Social Dance Training.” 
They are as follows: 

I. Correct body mechanics 

II. Analysis of the forward and backward 
dance-walk 

III. Principles of leading and following 

IV. Principles of harmonious movements 
with a partner 

V. The basic steps in the standard rhythms 


Let us consider each point separately: 

I. Correct Body Mechanics.—Here we have 
a secure foundation on which to build the re- 
maining principles. When social dancing is 
scientifically taught, it serves as an ideal me- 
dium for inculcating the principles of correct 
posture and carriage. While as educators we 
have become more posture conscious within 
recent years, yet the percentage of school 
children with faulty body mechanics remains 
far too high. One of the reasons for this, I 
believe, can be expressed in the familiar 
adage: “You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make it drink.” In other words 
principles of correct posture can be preached 
to children by the hour, but it will have little 
effect. upon them until the pupils themselves 
acquire an interest and a desire to improve. 
As R. H. Wiggins says in “The Management 
of Posture in Children,’ in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, “Once you can 
inculcate in the child that factor of pride in 
his own physical fitness and appearance, a 
great part of the battle is won.” 

Since there is a certain amount of exhibi- 
tionism inherent in ballroom dancing, the 
clever teacher can capitalize upon this natural 
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The cross step of the tango. 


desire to make a good appearance on the floor. By example and 
explanation the instructor can impress upon the pupils the aesthetic 
and healthful values of social dancing when done with correct pos- 
ture and good mechanical movements, and the corresponding bad 
effects of incorrect, awkward posture and poor coordination. This 
interest can be augmented by means of dance contests and general 
class discussions and criticisms. 

II. Analysis of the Forward and Backward Dance-Walk.—When 
writing The Art of Social Dancing a few years ago, I found it con- 
venient to originate the term ‘“dance-walk” to describe the basic 
movement of modern social dancing. This hyphenated word expresses 
today more than ever the keynote of good ballroom dancing. In 
fact most difficulties that arise when executing a dance figure with 
a partner can be traced to some fault in the dance-walk by one or 
both parties. 

Since the dance-walk is merely a modification of correct ordinary 
walking, here we have again the ideal means of awakening interest 
in the pupil toward better carriage. There is also the important 
matter of the “carry-over” value. As pointed out in an article, 
“Some Phases of Body Mechanics” by J. B. Carnett and W. Bates, 
in the April 1933 issue of this magazine, “Improvement in body 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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URING the year 1937 eight articles 


Evidence of : es 
appeared in successive issues of 


ee School Life giving figures on the regis- 
Education a l 
Growth trations in high school subjects during 


the six-year period from 1928-1934. An 
article, “Registrations in Fine Arts and Physical Educa- 
tion,’ appeared on pages 55 and 56 of the October, 1937, 
issue. The comprehensiveness of the data is shown by 
the fact that in 1928, a total of 14,725 schools with an 
enrollment of 2,896,630 pupils was included; and that 
in 1934 reports were secured from 17,632 high schools 
with a total enrollment of 4,496,514 pupils. 

When the registrations for physical education between 
1928-1934 are studied, a surprise is experienced. Despite 
the trying economies of the depression period, the sub- 
ject of physical education shows a phenomenal growth. 
This is best shown by quoting the following section of 
the article: 

“In 1922 only 2.60 per cent of the schools reported 
having ‘physical training’ and 5.73 per cent of the stu- 
dent body in high schools of the United States were 
registered for the subject. By 1928 the percentages had 
risen to 7.01 and 15.03, respectively. In 1934 more than 
half of the schools reporting were offering physical edu- 
cation and more than half of the total number of pupils 
enrolled were registered in physical education classes. In 
some states practically all schools are offering the subject 
and a number not far removed from the total pupil en- 
rollment is taking it. In other states physical education is 
offered in less than one-fifth of the schools and reaches 
one-third or less of the total school population of the 
state. It appears that areas most highly industrialized 
have been the most eager to introduce the subject, while 
agricultural areas have not felt the need of it so keenly. 
Physical education and problems of American democracy 
had between 1928 and 1934 higher rates of increases both 
in offerings and registrations than any other subjects 
dealt with in these articles.” ; 

In view of this remarkable progress towards the ac- 








ceptance of physical education in American education 
during the years 1928-1934 when school finances Were gp 
imperiled it must be with optimism that physica] ed. 
cators look forward to the issuance of data bringing this 
study up to date. If anything, every indication would 
seem to point to the fact that the physical education pro- 
gram has continued to grow steadily in the more recent 
years, while at the same time unprecedented Advances 
have been made in fields allied to it, such as health edy. 
cation, recreation, and safety education. 

In the same study it was shown that the status of art 
and music remained relatively the same during this period 
of years. 

One implication may be drawn from the stationary 
status of the fine arts; that is, that there is a need fo 
more attention to the demand of the less gifted in theg 
fields. Possibly the teachers are concentrating too much 
on those students who give promise of exceptional talent, 
At one time such was the criticism of school athletics and 
as a result the intramural movement came into being 
Is there a need for similar intramural movements in the 
fields of art, music, and dramatics, out of which will groy 
enhanced understanding and appreciation on the part of 
the masses of the students, while at the same time 
abilities of the more outstanding performers in these 
fields are allowed full opportunity for self-expression? 

The problem just stated is not remote from physical 
education in view of its closer tie-up with the recrea- 
tional movement of today. Physical recreation is, of 
course, the primary concern of physical education; but 
its leaders should also have a sympathetic interest in the 
promotion of those other recreational activities that aid 
in the individual’s cultural growth and the enrichment 
of everyday living. 











HROUGH its exchanges and reviews, 


_ of the JouRNAL office is aware of the 
P * — rapidly increasing amount of professional 
omc amg literature that is becoming available. 


This is true not only of complete books, 
multiplied by the entry of new publishers into the fields 
of health, physical education, and recreation, but also of 
manuscripts submitted for possible publication in our 
JourNAL and Quarterly. 

Another evidence of this growth in literature comes 
through the medium of regularly issued state and city 
news letters. These furnish interesting reading and the 
ones recently received are to be commended, not only 
for their local interest news items but also for many 
valuable articles either in complete or summarized form. 
Anyone interested in seeing such news letters can obtain 
one by writing to almost any state association officer as 
listed among our National Council representatives on the 
contents page of the JoURNAL, or to the head of almost 
any large city system. 

Another interesting development, more recently inau- 
gurated, is that of teacher-training news letters which are 
issued to professional students and alumni. In this way 
a close faculty-student-alumni rapport is being built up 
and the schools reporting this idea have remarked about 
the high enthusiasm that has come as a result. 
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Mention should also be made of the publications of the 
national physical education fraternities and _ sororities. 
These organizations, while previously sending out news 
letters to their members, now are issuing yearbooks or 
quarterly magazines containing many articles written 
on topics of significance to our profession. 

All of this assistance is helpful in getting more physi- 
cal education literature published and in developing a 
larger body of understanding readers. 


P F MORE significance than a news 
Physical note is the information contained 
Education in a booklet “Graduation Standards for 
A Required Secondary Schools” recently issued by 
Subject the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. Physical education, according to the 
standards set up, is recognized as a core subject in the 15 
units required for graduation. Along with English and 
social studies, health and physical education is recognized 
as one of the three required subjects. The statement 
reads: 

“All areas of instruction shall have equal standing in 
meeting graduation requirements. Except for a minimum 
of English, social studies, and health and physical edu- 
cation, there shall be no undue implication of respect- 
ability attached to any field of instruction,/These pro- 
posals will necessitate educational guidance, rather than 
vertically differentiated curriculum as the determining 
factor in the pupil’s selection of his program of studies.”’ 

The minimum requirement is stated to be 120 minutes 
per week for the entire secondary school period, with one- 
third unit credit per year given for this work. 

Such a trend is promising to the future progress of 
physical education, and from other statements garnered 
from this bulletin we gather that it is not localized. We 
read, for example, that in Indiana, of the 15 graduation 
units necessary for graduation, 8 are prescribed and the 
other 7 are elective; and, what is more to the point, phys- 
ical education is one of the required units and not one of 
the elective ones. In the Chicago curriculum, physical ed- 
ucation also is a required subject, and what may occasion 
surprise, mathematics is an elective. These trends show 
concrete evidences of the present-day educational efforts 
to adapt education more closely to everyday living and 
to each individual’s own personal needs as estimated in 
terms of health and social adjustment. 


Social | pew present issue of the JOURNAL 
Dancing contains two articles which testify to 
Sites ie the growing approval of social dancing 
ae as a school activity and give practical 


suggestions for dance instruction in the 
schools. The recent news items of the various districts 
and of the state and city bulletins also contain many 
notices to the same effect. Folk dancing and social danc- 
ing as extracurricular activities are without doubt be- 
coming very popular. Noon hours, hobby hours, and 
after-school periods are being utilized for instruction and 
for recreational participation in dancing. Ballroom eti- 
quette is also being stressed at these functions. 
' The approval of dancing in the schools has partially 
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come about through the interest of physical education 
and recreational leaders, but another source of support 
must also be recognized. Parents, themselves, are largely 
responsible for the changing attitude of communities 
toward this once banned form of social gathering; in 
fact, it is not infrequently the case that parents now 
request the school to promote approved forms of dancing 
under school supervision. The unwholesome influence of 
taverns and night clubs upon immature students has 
brought an awareness on the part of parents and school 
authorities that there is wisdom in allowing the students 
to promote wholesome extra-school activities under fac- 
ulty guidance. It was interesting recently to hear a su- 
perintendent remark that the parents had requested that 
the Friday night school dances be lengthened to close at 
twelve o’clock instead of at ten-thirty as had been the 
previous custom. 

The teacher interested in making innovations along 
this line must still take into account the traditions and 
sentiment of the particular community with which he is 
connected; but on the whole today sympathetic support 
rather than opposition is likely to be the response to the 
addition of social dance activities to the physical educa- 
tion curriculum. 


O BE an effective organization, the 

Streamlining American Association for Health, 

Our Physical Education, and Recreation 

Organization must be streamlined. At the present 

time considerable variation exists in the 

types of organization in the different states and districts, 

thus making it difficult to coordinate and cooperate on a 
national basis. 

In the past, Sections in the national Association have 
been organized around various interests but not accord- 
ing to a logical plan. The Association has failed to evolve 
satisfactory criteria for use in determining whether or 
not certain Sections should be formed. Looking at the 
problem critically, perhaps some of the present Sections 
should not exist and there may be a need for other Sec- 
tions to be formed. 

Some have suggested that the Sections should be or- 
ganized around generalized problems. The profession 
itself might agree on what these problems are and it is 
conceivable that the generalized problems might be iden- 
tical in the three fields of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. To illustrate, the workers in each 
of these three fields are faced with the problems of ad- 
ministration, objectives, program, and the preparation 
of leadership. Sections which deal with the problems of 
administration and teacher training (education) are now 
in existence. 

During the next year or two our National Association 
should perfect its Division and Section plan of organ- 
ization. As soon as the Division and Section plan of the 
national Association is perfected, the District, State, and 
local unit organizations should be encouraged to adopt 
the same plan as far as practicable. To do so would 
streamline our organization and make possible the ideal, 
“Every member at work on our professional problems.” 
—By N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Your Ideal of Health 


STRONG, graceful, and active 

body; an alert, inquisitive, and 
discriminating mind; a sincere, happy, 
and generous spirit—these are the 
evidences of sound health and they 
are not separate but one. Even 
though for convenience we speak of 
body, mind, and spirit, they do not 
exist apart on this earth and cannot 
be separated. It is the whole man, 
the unit of life, that walks, thinks, 
feels, acts, meditates, inspires—and 
weakness at any point in his being 
lessens his total effectiveness. Look 
at your health in this comprehensive 
way and try to give yourself a chance. 
Try not to do things which will make 
it impossible to be your best tomor- 
row, but, no matter what the crowd 
does, to hold fast to ways of daily 
living which are right and which will 
enable you to realize your highest self. 
The following pages will help you to 
understand yourself. 


The March of the Generations 


O understand your own health and 

vigor you should if possible know 
about your forbears. Were they strong 
or weak, afflicted or healthy, long- 
lived or short-lived? The fact that 
you are here is proof that your stock 
has survived the ups and downs of 
the centuries. Consider the human 
heritage that lies back of you. There 
are two parents; four grandparents; 
eight great-grandparents; then 16; 
32; 64; 128; 256; 512; 1024; and so 
on back. Going back even a few hun- 
dred years you have an amazing 
number of direct ancestors. What a 
mighty and inspiring endowment! 
What a trusteeship! The web of life 
runs forward as well as backward and 
if you are strong and true your blood 
may in time add to the strength of 
thousands. One’s life is not his own. 
It is a link in the endless chain of 
aspiration and upward struggle. 


The Nature of Health 


N health the various parts of one’s 

being are working in harmonious 
rhythm. One has a sense of vitality, 
of buoyancy, and of joy in being 
awake and active. At such times we 
do not think of pain or of the func- 
tions of the various bodily organs. 
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And yet the sense of excellence comes 
because each part of the body is per- 
forming its assigned task. The bones 
and muscles support the structure; 
protect the vital organs; give motion 
and power. The digestive system pro- 
vides nourishment. The circulatory 
system takes this nourishment to 
every cell and carries away wastes. 
The respiratory system supplies oxy- 
gen and removes poisons. The glands 
maintain balanced growth and energy 
flow. There is balance between activ- 
ity and rest; hunger and eating. Bodily 
wastes are eliminated with depend- 
able regularity. One has a sense of 
well-being. 


Four Fundamentals of Health 


HESE are fresh aid and sunlight; 

proper food and correct eating 
habits; regular vigorous activity; 
adequate rest. Fresh air and sunlight 
are free and to be had by planning 
for the day, the week, and year to 
allow for these essentials. Sunlight 
is best in the middle of the day be- 
tween ten and two. The right food 
enjoyed leisurely in an atmosphere of 
good cheer would more than halve 
our suffering from indigestion. Know 
what foods agree with you. Avoid 
eating when tired or emotionally 
upset. Rest before meals. Health re- 
quires muscle tone which is built 
through activity. Effort is the law of 
growth. Without exercise we do not 
breathe fully. Most Americans are 
too constantly under nervous stimu- 
lation. Full days plus full nights 
drain reserve and result in chronic 
fatigue, early breakdown, and often 
premature death. Follow the funda- 
mentals. 


The Importance of Nutrition 


HERE is an old saying that man is 

what he eats. One cannot build a 
house without materials,nor can one’s 
body withstand strain and resist cer- 
tain diseases without the necessary 
variety of foods. During the World 
War when Germany was on a limited 









diet, the death-rate fror) tuberculosis 
rose 65 percent in Berlin, Certain dis. 
eases such as rickets, scurvy, pella 
beri-beri, night blindness, tooth d 
and some forms of anemia, are asso. 
ciated with dietary deficiency. With 
improvement in diet during the nine. 
teenth century, stature increased 
three inches in the Scandinavian 
countries and five inches in the Neth, 
erlands. Newer methods of Preparing 
and distributing food often destroy 
its vital elements—as in polished tice. 
Much study is being made of yity 
mins essential to health. Be sure you 
understand nutrition. 


The Care of Your Body 


Peo proportioned body in good 

health and well-cared for is one 
of nature’s noblest works. In such 4 
body the posture and carriage are 
erect and graceful. The flesh is firm 
and well-rounded—not skinny or e. 
cessive. The skin is clear and of good 
color—revealing rich blood in {yl 
circulation. The hair is clean and free 
from dandruff; well-trimmed. Toe and 
finger nails are kept at proper length, 
clean, with the cuticle pushed back 
at the base. Corns and unnecessary 
skin blemishes are not tolerated. | 
Teeth are clean and in repair. Elin- 
ination through bowels, kidneys, skin, 
and lungs is regular and keeps the 
body clean inside. A suitable variety 
of food is eaten in proper amounts at 
appropriate times. Infectious and 
contagious diseases are avoided. A 
sensible daily routine gives security 
and strength—a feeling of physical 
and mental well-being. 


ecay 









How to Know Yourself 


EARN to observe yourself care- 
fully. If you are not at your best 

try to understand why. Keep accounts 
on your health as you do your 
finances and plan for it as systemat- 
ically. Keep a record of your weight. 
Occasionally keep a record of all your 
activities, food, and drink for one 
week. Note which foods and activities 
agree with you and which do not. 
Try to sense the onset of trouble 
before it becomes acute. If you are 
subject to the common ailments—- 
colds, constipation, chronic fatigue, 
headaches—seek to find the deeper 
causes by noting dates, duration, and 
relation to your whole way of life. By 
taking command of yourself and giv- 
ing attention to your health as you do 
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your job, you can greatly reduce the 
common ailments or avoid them en- 
tirely. But do not expect to overcome 
in a month ailments resulting from 
years of neglect. 


Habits Harmful to Health 


HERE are certain habits widely 

practiced by otherwise good and 
intelligent people which affect health 
adversely. The body will stand much 
abuse and has great power of adjust- 
ment so that many people follow 
wrong habits with seemingly little im- 
mediate harm. But they would be 
better and stronger without these 
habits. It is no accident that deaths 
from heart-failure have increased 
with the spread of the tobacco habit; 
that insurance losses and auto acci- 
dents have gone up with liquor drink- 
ing; that as “night life” increases, the 
divorce rate grows; that gambling 
and crime are associated. These have 
the relation of cause and effect and 
one who would be at his best should 
refuse to be the dupe of advertising 
untruths repeated endlessly by those 
who are seeking to profit by spread- 
ing harmful habits among the people. 


The Choice of a Physician 


ONSIDERING the fact that we 
C often put our very lives or the 
lives of those dear to us into the 
hands of physicians and surgeons, it 
is important to select them with care. 
Do not wait until you are sick to 
make the choice of a personal physi- 
cian. In choosing, obtain the judg- 
ment of several people in whom you 
have confidence. Trust your physician 
and when necessary talk with him 
about the most important details of 
your life. The information you give 
him will be held strictly confidential. 
If. need arises for special medical 
service get his advice about it. Select 
your dentist with like care. In every 
case of dental, medical, surgical, hos- 
pital, or nursing service, inquire in 
advance what the charge is going to 
be.-Do this even in the gravest emer- 
gencies. It is only fair to all con- 
cerned and will safeguard you against 
unexpected charges. 


The Community Nature of Health 
— concerns all the people. 

Infection and contagion spread 
from one to another like fire in a 
forest. The control of epidemics and 
plagues requires a small army of 
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trained scientists. The high cost of 
ill health in lost time, lessened effi- 
ciency, and premature death, is a 
large factor in every industry, busi- 
ness, and profession. The standard of 
living cannot rise if people are so 
poor in health that they cannot earn 
a living wage. Great medical centers 
require large sums of money which in 
the end are paid by the labor of all 
the people. The development of effi- 
cient public-health service for all the 
people at reasonable cost may well be 
one of the major achievements of the 
twentieth century. You can safeguard 
your own health only by doing your 
part as a citizen to see that the com- 
munity as a whole maintains high 
standards. 


Problems of Health Care 


O attach great importance to posi- 

tive health and prevention of dis- 
ease. 
[2] To control the sources of infec- 
tion and contagion. 
[3] To teach all the people more 
about health and how to maintain it. 
[4] So to organize dental, medical, 
and hospital services as to bring them 
within the reach of all the people at 
reasonable and uniform charges. 
[5] To so control the making and 
selling of drugs that harmful products 
will not be sold. 
[6] To so control the production and 
distribution of food as to safeguard 
its vitality and purity. 
[7] To provide through parks and 
playgrounds and through vacations 
with pay for the building of positive 
health among the people. 

As a citizen you will wish to do 
your part in helping solve these 
problems. 


A Word to the Handicapped 


OME people are “born short” and 
many suffer accidents or diseases 
which permanently impair their 
bodies. Such people often accomplish 
much and enjoy life more than people 
who have a better start. Their very 
weakness forces them to give atten- 
tion to essentials. They learn to avoid 
the distractions and wastes of life. 
they make up in mental and spiritual 
stature what they lack in physical 
excellence. One thinks of Theodore 
Roosevelt: who turned his childhood 
weakness into health, vigor, joy, and 
accomplishment. Or again of George 
Herbert Palmer—always physically 


weak — who became a great and be- 
loved teacher at Harvard. Helen Kel- 
ler is a heroic example of triumph 
over handicaps. Unknown millions 
have won out over personal limita- 
tions. So if you belong to the handi- 
capped, make the most of the precious 
talents you have. 


The Meaning of Mental Health 

ANY bodily ills are aggravated 

by mental states of fear, worry, 
envy, jealousy, anger, and hatred. 
Bodily functions are helped by tove, 
goodwill, friendliness, laughter, and 
confidence. In full mental health we 
meet each day’s demands easily and 
adequately and have a reserve of 
strength to meet the emergencies of 
life; we adjust ourselves happily to 
the demands of living in an orderly 
progressive civilization; we seek to 
see situations as they appear to others 
and to practice the Golden Rule; we 
endeavor to understand ourselves as 
we really are, to correct our weak- 
nesses and to make the most of our 
talents; we do not worry over what 
we cannot help; we seek to under- 
stand the. laws that govern our emo- 
tional and mental life and to obey 
them;we cultivate wholesome activi- 
ties so that there is something inter- 
esting to look forward to each day. 


Your Spiritual Health 

SN’T it strange that, knowing as we 

do the power of spirit in human 
life, we spend so little time and effort 
to improve our spiritual selves? Es- 
sentials of spiritual health include: 
[1] Faith in God and in a universe 
of law and order; in the triumph of 
right. 
[2] Love of fellowmen recognizing 
the universal brotherhood of man- 
kind. 
[3] Love of truth, goodness, beauty. 
[4] Sustained effort to apply the 
Golden Rule in one’s personal living 
and in the management of public 
affairs. 
[5] Persistence in doing right in the 
face of temptation and trial. 
[6] Devotion to a cause greater than 
oneself; willingness to sacrifice for it. 
[7] Meditation on the mysteries of 
life and the universe. 

In such essentials you will find 
inner peace for each day and for 
those great moments when man must 
face eternity. 


(This is Personal Growth Leaflet Number 3. 
For list of additional leaflets, see page 103.) 
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ested in the problem of training professional 

students in physical education, disappointment 
is often expressed. (at least among the women in the 
field) in the fact that students are not better equipped 
to analyze their own and others’ physical performance.’ 
We believe this to be one of the necessary qualifications 
of a good teacher of physical activities, and therefore 
plan the professional curriculum to include the courses 
necessary for such training. Perhaps there is msre we can 
do to help produce beginning teachers who are better 
practical kinesiologists. 

Can we assume that excellent courses in anatomy, 
body mechanics, and kinesiology, even if passed with 
high grades, will assure us of the student’s ability to 
analyze the skills taught in the gymnasium and on the 
field? Probably not, because each course is in a pigeon 
hole of its own and it takes the very unusual student 
to knock down the partitions. Can we assume that ex- 
cellent courses in basketball, baseball, tap dancing, 
swimming, badminton, etc., will assure students of ability 
to analyze the techniques of these activities? Yes, we 
should be able to assume so, but will such courses help 
them to analyze skills in other additional activities they 
will surely be called upon to teach? (Have you ever 
asked yourself how many activities you are teaching 
which you did not have in a “methods course” in col- 
lege?) Here is some room for doubt. Again the basic 
skills of each activity are pigeon holed, and the relation- 
ship of the skills of one to the skills of another are not 
mentioned. When we, who instruct these prospective 
teachers, teach our own pet sport, how busy we are being 
proud of its difficulty, pointing out its uniqueness, show- 
ing off our skill in it, and hoping our enthusiasm in be- 
lieving it the game of games will be caught by our stu- 
dents. Perhaps our enthusiasm would be more quickly 
caught if we told the student first of the similarity of this 
sport’s skills to one he knows, and stress the simplicity 
of its fundamentals. If a girl can throw a ball under- 
hand, she has a start in learning the underhand volley- 
ball serve, and she has a right to a knowledge of that 
fact as well as to muscle feeling for it. 


[) sxe informal discussions among those inter- 


HAT are some of the devices which can be used 

to make our students keener in the analysis of their 
own movements and of others, and to observe more 
closely? They are listed briefly below. 


1 This topic was included in the discussion, ‘Needs in Teacher 
Training” at a section meeting of the Midwest Association of Teachers 
of Physical Education for College Women April 5, 1938. 


Learning to Analyze Performance 


By 













First, an acknowledgment appreciation by each staf 
member teaching activity courses to professional students 
in physical education of the total activity program gf. 
fered, and then of the contribution of the activities hp 
teaches to the mastery of a well-rounded experience jy 
movement to his students. This will result in conscigys 
effort to relate and compare new movement experienoe 
to those in the past experiences of the student—to build 
from a foundation. It will also result in conscious effort 
to point out unique contributions and advantages of the 
skills being learned, and the unique necessity for safety 
measures, as well. There is no room for rivalry of pres 
tige among gymnastics, aquatics, dancing, team sports, 
and duo or individual sports when each is acknowledged 
its place in a well-rounded program. Nor does such 
acknowledgment omit favorite activities, as the interest of 
each student remains an individual difference. 

Second, we need to lay our foundation for the under 
standing of and the experience in a well-rounded activity 
program at the beginning of the freshman year. A lab 
oratory orientation course in the variety of body move. 
ments helps to do this. In such a course the simplest 
mechanical principles of motion are taught, and then 
experience in body movements which are basic to more 
complicated physical activities. This includes the me 
chanics of spine, arm, and leg joint action first. Then, the 
mechanics of balancing and of losing balance; of lifting, 
pushing, and pulling; and of walking, hopping, leaping, 
jumping, and running. Lastly, such movements are co 
ordinated into specific formalized physical activities, such 
as throwing, catching, striking; apparatus vaults; tum 
bling and stunts; percussive, sustained, pendular, and 
circular dance movements and traditional dance steps. 

A third device may be included in the method of 
teaching the kinesiology course, usually taught in the 
junior year. This course can be presented as a direct 
outgrowth of the orientation course, and directly related 
to it. Here the mechanical principles can be reviewed, 
more learned, and muscle action added. The classifica- 
tions of movements and of activities given in the orien 
tation course should be used, and the mechanical and 
muscular analysis of as many typical activities as pos 
sible learned and compared. The relationship of these 
analyses to the methods of teaching the activity should be 
pointed out as well. There is a distinct advantage in 
using the same terminology in the orientation course and 
kinesiology, in fact in all activity courses when scientific 
terms are used. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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“|. A University Skating Rink 


A lab 
= RGED by student desire in the winter of 1937-38 
implest for an outdoor skating and hockey rink, the De- 
d then f partment of Physical Education of the University 
O mote attempted, in a crude fashion, to supply the desire by 
le me a make-shift one. Due to the limited time available, how- 
en, the ever, as well as to inability to secure the proper site, the 
lifting, rink provided proved anything but a success, and realiz- 
eaping, ing the need and necessity for adequate skating facilities, 
are CO plans were formulated early in the spring of 1938 for 
s, Such one that would suit the needs of the students and faculty 
; tum of the University of Vermont. 
ur, and Accordingly, the local N.Y.A. Board was approached 
Steps. on the subject and the project was immediately approved 
hod b and construction started in June 1938. The site selected 
in the 
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was a low, swampy area back of the gymnasium bounded 
on two sides by hills, and on a third side by a grove of 
scrub pine and oak. On the fourth side, the land sloped 
away to a ravine. Out of necessity, hand labor forced 
the excavation of the two banks, the fill being used to 
level off the desired area. The soil of clay composition 
was well suited for the base of the rink; with continual 
packing it has provided a water-tight base. The leveling 
process was handled by student engineers, who provided 
the grade stakes that has given the rink an almost per- 
fectly level top. 

When the desired grade and level of the ground was 
secured, the figure skating and hockey rinks were laid 
out. Two by twelves, twelve feet long, constituted the 
base and were sunk six inches into the earth, thus ex- 
posing six inches of board surface which retained the 
water and eventually the ice. In order to support side 
boards, cedar posts were sunk every six feet, giving added 
support to the board (See lower illustration). On one 
side and one-half of each end of the rink, the boards 
were nailed to the posts to a height of thirty-six inches. 
On the other side and other half of the ends, the lower 
18” were arranged in hinged sections, permitting the 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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HE modern physical education program for men in 
T issuttion of higher learning, exclusive of physical 

education teacher-training courses, consists of four 
elements or divisions as follows: 

1. Required physical education or service courses. 
Service courses in institutions of higher learning are us- 
ually required for the first two years, although a few 
colleges require but one year. The purpose of these’ 
courses is to build up the student’s general health and 
physical being as well as his mental faculties. During 
the freshman and sophomore years, a regular service 
course student might receive instruction in various sports 
and games, including archery, soccer, basketball, softball, 
swimming, handball, track events, tennis, fencing, golf, 
wrestling, boxing, and tumbling. In this manner he gains 
skills which will be a source of exercise and pleasure 
throughout his upperclass days and adult years. It will 
be noticed that there is a definite emphasis on activities 
with a carry-over value. 

2. Corrective or restricted physical education. Every 
student entering practically any university or college in 
America today is required to take a thorough medical 
examination before he is permitted to engage in any 
physical activity. If, upon examination, he is found to 
have some physical or organic disability which in the 
judgment of the university physician makes it inadvis- 
able for him to follow the regular physical education 
program, he is assigned to the Restricted Physical Edu- 
cation Group. 

Students assigned to this group are not allowed by the 
Department of Physical Education to try for athletic 
teams, nor to participate in any sports, except upon the 
special permission of the University Physician. The 
Physical Education Department offers as a substitute, 
however, a varied program of activities of a decided 
recreative value and nature from which students in the 
restricted exercise group are permitted to choose. 

3. Intercollegiate athletics. The present program of 
intercollegiate athletics receives sufficient consideration 
on the sport pages of our newspapers so as not to war- 
rant any detailed discussion at this time. It is sufficient 
to say that intercollegiate athletics, if properly admin- 
istered, may definitely be made educational and of value 
both to the participating students and to the school. The 
lessons of sportsmanship, strict adherence to the rules, 
preparation for competition, training, regulations, etc., 
are all of advantage to the participant definite enough to 
warrant continuance of the intercollegiate athletic pro- 


A paper presented before the Southwest District Association, April 
1938, Salt Lake City. 


Some Objectives of Intramurals 
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gram in the recreational life of the college student today 

4. Intramural Sports—the subject under discussion in 
this discourse. 

For purposes of abbreviation, some physical educator 
and sponsors of extracurricular activities have used only 
the word “intramural” to designate this fourth phase of 
the modern physical education program. Professor Elmer 
D. Mitchell of the University of Michigan, one of the 
early introducers of this type of program, and still one 
of its most progressive and ardent promoters, has ex. 
plained the use of the word “intramural,” as follows: 


Today the popular use of the term “intramural” links it 
with activities confined to one particular school, either among 
individuals of that school or among teams of the same schodl 
that compete with each other. In a sense such teams are 
representative teams; but they represent subdivisions of the 
school—never the school as a whole. 


At the University of Oregon, the term “donut sports” 
is used quite extensively by the students as a substitute 
for intramurals. It seems that in days past the students 
made it a habit to discuss the scores and game incidents 
of the previous day while breakfasting over their mom- 
ing doughnuts and coffee. The sports-writers, who are 
always on the alert for new phraseology and descriptive 
terms, began using the word “donut” as a description 
of the program itself. 

The first recognition of intramurals took place during 
the latter part of the World War days. Spasmodic and 
disorganized attempts were made in various wide-apart 
areas to organize activity programs for the benefit of the 
larger number of college men who were not participating 
in intercollegiate sports. Because of the lack of uniforn- 
ity in programs and methods of administration, the then 
existent “Athletic Research Society” appointed a com 
mittee with Dr. J. W. Wilce of Ohio State University as 
Chairman, “to determine and compare the standing and 
progress of intramural sports in colleges and universities, 
to spread information concerning them, and to aid its 
continued sound development.””* 

The committee, in its report dated December 27, 1917, 
can be suspected of being somewhat contradictory. In 
stating the object of intramural sports, three points are 
made: 


1. To furnish opportunity for competitive physical activity 
to students who are not required to take regular physical 
education. 

2. To furnish those who take the required work opportunity 


1 “Report of the Committee on Intramural Sport, Athletic Research 
Society,” American Physical Education Review, 23: 4 (April 1918). 
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for natural competitive activity and team membership, which 
usually is not found with ordinary required work. 

3. To afford as many of the student body as possible op- 
portunity for team membership, and some health-maintain- 
ing, morbidity-destroying activity. 


The present-day accepted objectives of physical edu- 
cation which we strive to meet in intramural sports are: 
physical development, social adjustment, mental develop- 
ment, worthy use of leisure time, and the expansion of 
neuromuscular skills. 

Let us consider to what extent these objectives are 
realized via the intramural sports route. 

1. Physical Development.—tIntramural leaders’ con- 
ferences have resulted in the formulation of the follow- 
ing physical development objectives: 

A) To develop the participant physically. 

(1) To develop the general health and vitality of the 
individual student of the school, as follows, 

(a) To prevent illness during adolescence by elimi- 
nating the waste materials which develop as the result of 
rapid growth, 

(b) To provide a large amount of oxygen through 
muscular activity, 

(c) To provide sufficient exercise to enable the heart, 
lungs, and other vital organs to develop normally and 
efficiently ; 

(2) To develop the big muscles of the body through 
exercises which emphasize walking, running, jumping, 
swimming, climbing, lifting, pushing, pulling, throwing, 
and striking, as follows, 

(a) To provide for the development of all of the bod- 
ily organs through appropriate exercises involving the 
muscular activities noted; 

(3) To develop the endurance of the individual. En- 
durance is perhaps more important in modern life than 
great physical strength. 

(a) To provide for all this through games and sports. 

It is recognized that constitutional soundness is an 
important element in the happiness, efficiency, and length 
of our lives. Many of the student’s endeavors now, in 
both his study and his leisure time hours, are more or 
less sedentary. The sedentary person sooner or later pays 
the penalty for lack of exercise by developing a degree 
of muscular and organic flabbiness that impairs his ca- 
pacity for work and reduces his enjoyment of life. One 
should engage in regular daily play. The exercise should 
be vigorous enough to involve the large muscle groups 
and of sufficient duration to produce healthy stimulation 
of the organic systems. 

2. Social Adjustments.—Participation in intramural 
athletic sports has socializing values which are not always 
fully recognized by school people. It is generally recog- 
nized that the varsity athlete develops a companionship 
with his fellow teammates and perhaps with his oppo- 
nents in rival schools, but the number participating in 
this socializing experience is comparatively small. The 
intramural player, however, engages in many sports, par- 
ticipates in various contests, and establishes friendship 
with a large number of fellow players and opponents in 
his own school. 

Indeed the socializing values of intramural sports have 
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their most wide-reaching application in those informal 
and often impromptu contests where no spectators and 
no officials are involved. All that is needed is a suitable 
space and reasonably adequate equipment, such as mod-, 
ern gymnasium or playing field provides, and two or more 
students even slightly interested in any one of a dozen 
different forms of athletic sports which involve competi- 
tion. For such an experience no great skill is demanded, 
no coaching or highly developed team play is a pre- 
requisite. The participants need not even know each 
other by name, and they may not even be conscious of 
a desire for human companionship. All that is needed is 
a willingness to get into the game on a play level; the 
beneficial results of participation including socialization 
follow as a matter of course. Names are exchanged, ac- 
quaintanceships are formed, appointments for other games 
are made, congenial groups are built up, and often last- 
ing friendships are developed. The lonely, unsocial, timid 
boy who first goes to the gymnasium or playing field 
merely for exercise soon becomes “socialized” in spite of 
his reticent nature. 

Most school administrators would do well to make 
greater use of their play facilities for promoting intra- 
mural sports as an aid in attaining the social objectives 
in education. If people play together, they will doubt- 
less be better able to work and live together, in and out 
of school. 

Most of the recent criticism of athletics is really not 
criticism of the athletic activities. It is aimed at the ad- 
ministrations which place a premium on the determina- 
tion to win. In intramural sports the urge to defeat 
opponents is materially lessened, and the realized ob- 
jectives become “sports for sports’ sake” and “athletics 
for all.” 

3. Mental Development.—tIt has been said that ‘wise 
participation in intramural sports has a beneficial effect 
on scholarship. This improvement comes indirectly from 
a healthful recreation which builds up one’s energy rather 
than dissipates it. Numerous statistical studies in the 
public schools show that physiological age has a direct 
bearing on pedagogical age, or ability to do school work.’” 
While but a few definite studies have been made to show 
correlation between intramural participation and scho- 
lastic attainments (two such studies are being carried on 
at the present time at Brown University and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon), nevertheless the experience of the 
University of Michigan has given some warrant for a 
favorable conclusion. Each year the eighty or more fra- 
ternities are graded according to their all-round athletic 
efficiency. For the years 1921-38, during which time a 
study has been made, there has been a close correlation 
between high athletic efficiency and a high position in 
the scholastic standings. 

In the study conducted at the University of Oregon to 
show the correlation between intramural participation 
and scholastic attainment, the first consideration was 
that of determining what constituted intramural partici- 
pation. For this study those students who had competed 

(Continued on Page 124) 


2E. D. Mitchell, Intramural Athletics (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.). 
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grammed for guidance at Marina Junior High School 
since it opened two years ago. 

Guidance instruction here is not limited to helping 
guide the student in a wise choice of subjects for training 
in his problematical occupation as an adult. It is also to 
help him adapt himself to his social life, both present 
and future. ; 

Children do not know what jobs they will have, but 
everyone is sure of entering into two phases of life—com- 
munity and home. 

It is customary at Marina for each class to have sev- 
eral dances each year. These dances are given in the 
gymnasium during the last period of the day. The first 
dances in the new school were far from successful since 
only about one-fifth of the fourteen hundred children 
danced or seemed to know how to dance. 

The girls physical education department offered to 
remedy this by teaching social dancing to the pupils. 
Accordingly two homeroom classes at a time were sched- 
uled for social dancing instruction during the regular 
guidance period. This program continued throughout the 
entire year and the results were quite noticeable. 

The past two terms the social dancing instruction as 
part of the guidance program has been confined to the 
entering low seven classes. This allows time for each child 


ir forty-minute periods a week have been pro- 


The story of this educational project has been given publicity also 
in the Sierra Educational News. 


A class at Marina Junior High School 








Social Dancing 


RUSSELL 


Girls’ Physical Education Department 
Marina Junior High School, San Francisco 





to have four lessons with his homeroom class. The methoq 
of teaching the social dancing is very simple. Each clas 
teacher is responsible for lining up her class in couple 
according to height, the boy standing on the girl’s left, 
The teacher conducts the class to the gymnasium where 
the pupils form a circle, boys on the inside. Pupils who 
have had the dancing before demonstrate the correct po- 
sitions and steps. The boy assistants help the boys who 
are having difficulty with the steps and the girl assistants 
do the same for the girls. 

We have found the most satisfactory progression to be 
the teaching of, first, open, then closed position, followed 
by the one-step in open position, then in closed position, 
The two-step in both positions is taught next. Following 
the two-step, various combinations of one-step and two 
step, that is, the fox-trot, are taught. 

The improvement in the school dances has been most 
gratifying. Practically all the pupils now dance and 
enjoy it. The homeroom cooperation has been so splendid 
that it is possible to teach special dances to the girls in 
gymnasium classes and then have the girls teach these 
dances to the boys during homeroom periods. Both the 
Virginia reel and Irish jig were taught by this method, 

The social dancing instruction in the guidance period 
has produced gratifying and tangible results. The stu 
dent who has learned to dance has not only acquired a 
form of social recreation but has also acquired a certain 
amount of confidence and poise which will be of value in 
any social situation. 
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Put on Your 


ND pack up for the Midwest Association Con- 
A vention in Indianapolis, For your professional 
interests, this city offers a number of features worthy 
of your study: 

1. Twenty-one kindergartens, 86 grade schools, 7 
high schools, 5 universities and colleges, 82 parochia! 
schools, 4 Catholic high schools. 


thod 2. The “Indianapolis Plan” of junior high schools, 
‘lass providing curricula and teaching methods for 
grades 7, 8, and 9 without the establishment of sep- 
ples arate buildings. Come and see how it is done! 
left, 3. Special schools: Potter Fresh Air School, James 
here E. Roberts School for Crippled Children, the Blind 
who School of Indiana, and the Deaf School of Indiana. 
| 4. The Normal College of the A.G.U. 
Po 5. The James Whitcomb Riley Hospital! for Chil- 
who dren, a charitable institution for the treatment of 
ants physically-handicapped children. 
O be S a city, Indianapolis will impress you as the 
wed most typical American city in the country. It 
tion, is in the center of a state of over 3 million popu- 
: lation, and is just 60 miles northeast of the center 
wing of population of the United States. It is in the heart 
two of the great Midwest manufacturing region, and 

almost in the center of the corn and wheat belts. 
most Indianapolis is at the intersection of two of the 

busiest transcontinental highways—U.S. 40, which 
and runs from Atlantic City to Oakland, and U.S. 31, 
ndid from Mackinac to Mobile. It is one of the major 
Is in ports of call for T.W.A., Eastern Airlines, and 
‘hese American Airlines. One hundred sixty-five trains 
the enter and leave the Union Station daily on six 
steam railway systems. Nearly three hundred electric The George Washington High School, Indianapolis 
thod. interurban cars arrive and depart daily from the : 
eriod world’s largest traction terminal. tion activities; section meetings; daily “gab sessions”; luncheons 
stu The program which is being arranged for delegates to the and dinners; evening dances and socials. The compiete program 
eda Convention includes: open house at all schools; special tours of will be published in the March issue of the JournaL. Watch for 
i. the city; demonstration teaching on the four levels; outstanding it, and meanwhile—make your plans to be at the Midwest con- 
rtain speakers ; exhibits; motion pictures on all types of physical educa- vention March 29-April 1, Claypool Hotei, Indianapolis. 
ue In 


Left: The James Whitcomb Riley Public Library is considered one of the finest examples of Grecian architecture in the United States. It is 
impressively located north of the World War Memorial Plaza. The library contains 603,175 volumes. Right: The Indianapolis Motor Speedway, 
which has brought fame to Indianapolis as the location of the annual 500-mile automobile race, an international sporting event which attracts 
150,000 persons, the largest number to attend any single sport event. The Speedway was built in 1909; the first race run in 1911. The record 
for the track is 130.491 miles per hour. 
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March 27, 28, 29, 30 


Southern District Association Convention 





Bring your Association membership card with you to 


convention! In order to register at the reduced fee for 


Mayo Hotel 









Tulsa, Oklahoma 







SECTION MEETINGS 


8:45-10:15 A.M. Recreation. 






members, it will be necessary for you to show your mem- 
bership card at the registration desk. If your card has been 
lost, or has failed to reach you, write the Association in 
Washington immediately for a duplicate. 


Chairman: M. E. Potter, Head, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

“How to Develop Adequate Leadership to Meet the Needs of 
Municipal Recreation and Its Relation to the Public Eqy. 





Save a dollar—bring your membership card to all the 
Association conventions, whether district or national. 











7:45-10:30 





Convention Theme: INTEGRATION 
MONDAY, MARCH 27 


8:30-12:00 A.M. Registration. 
10:30-11:45 a.m. Meeting of all officers, section chairmen, council- 


men, and local committee chairmen. 


12:30-3:00 p.m. Visits to Tulsa’s points of interest. 


Chairman: Walter Keyes, Coordinator in Diversified Occupa- 
tion, Tulsa. 


1:30-2:45 p.m. Meeting of the Constitution Committee. 


Chairman: Dr. George Gloss, Louisiana State University. 


3:00-4:45 p.m. Health Education Round Table Discussion. 


Chairman: Jeanie M. Pinckney, University of Texas. 

1. “Health Education Program in Central High School.” 

Discussion Leader: Fred Bennett, Tulsa High School. 

2. “Functional Health Education Curriculum: Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages.” 

Discussion Leader: Alice H. Miller, Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, The University of Texas. 

(These are fifteen-minute points of view, followed by fifteen 
minutes of discussion.) 


GENERAL SESSION 


Platform Guests: All officers of the Southern District and 
representatives of the various educational, health, and wel- 
fare organizations of Tulsa and vicinity. 

Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, President-Elect, Southern District Association. 

Music: Daniel Webster High School Orchestra. 

Opening Remarks: Thos. E. McDonough, President, Southern 
District Association. 

Welcome Address: T. A. Penny, Mayor, Tulsa. 

“The Contributions of Physical Education to the So-Called 
Progressive Movements in General Education,” Thos. E. 
McDonough, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 

“International Instants.” 

Chairman: Mildred Metcalf, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Tulsa. 

Leader of Songs: 
Oklahoma. 

Leaders of Events: Mildred Stevers, Longfellow School, Tulsa; 
Margaret Williams, Osage School, Tulsa; Helen Westfall, 
Ponca City Junior High School, Ponca City; Carl Sears, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Tulsa. 


C. C. Custer, Bartlesville High School, 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28 


8:00-8:30 A.M. Meeting of the Nominating Committee. 


Chairman: Dr. Harlan Metcalfe, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





cation Program,” G. W. Danielson, Director of Recreation, 
Oklahoma City. 

“Free Time of Youth,” Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, Head, De. 
partment of Physical and Health Education, University of 
Alabama. 

“Leisure for What?” Dr. Jay B. Nash, Professor of Education, 
New York University. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Emma Plunkett, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


8:45-10:15 A.M. Health. 


Chairman: Fannie B. Shaw, Director of Health Education, 
State of Georgia, Department of Public Health, Atlanta, 
“An Attempt to Meet the Health Needs of Freshman Girls on 
the University of Georgia Campus,” Mary Ella Soule, Di- 
rector of Physical Education for Girls, University of 

Georgia. 

“An Integrated Health Program in the Tulsa High School” 
Helen C. Corrubia, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Tulsa. 

“The Integration of Health with Other Subjects in Primary 
and Intermediate Grades,” Margaret R. Cunningham, Su- 
pervisor of Health Education, Waco Public Schools, Texas, 

Election of Officers. 

Timekeeper: Nell Moore, Enid, Oklahoma. 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Camping. 

Chairman: L. T. Ludwig, Division of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

“Camping in Education,” Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, Head, De- 
partment of Physical and Health Education, University of 
Alabama. 

Discussion. 

“Body Mechanics and Posture in the Camp Program,” Agnes 
D. Stacy, University of Texas. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Katherine McKinney, Tallequah, Oklahoma. 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Research. 

Chairman: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Director, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Opening Announcements. 

“An Analytical Study of Physical Sex Differences of Children 
of Elementary School Age,” G. F. Brady, The University 
of Tennessee. 

“The Construction of a Multiple Obstacle Run for Classifying 
Junior High School Boys into Homogeneous Groups for 
Physical Education Activities,” Carlos L. Wear, Seminole 
High School, Oklahoma. 

“Health Misconceptions of Seventh-, Tenth-, and Twelfth- 
Grade Children,” Dr. E. Benton Salt, The University of 
Florida. 

“Certain Physiological Effects of Football Conditioning 
College Men,” Percy Arthur, The Rice Institute, Houston. 

“A Study of the Primary Factors of the Vascular System of at 
Unselected Group of College Women,” Dr. Mary Agnes 
Murphy, The Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
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“Principles of Method in Teaching Physical Education Based 
on the Gestalt Psychology,” Dorothy Barbe, Teachers Col- 
lege, Monticello, Arkansas. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Virginia Pillars, Oklahoma City. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Public School. 

Chairman: H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools. 

Opening Announcements. 

“The Elementary Program—Grades 1-6,” Lola Trusty, Tulsa. 

“The Junior High School Boys—Grades 7-9,” Mr. T. B. 
Godfrey, Louisville. 

“The Junior High School Girls—Grades 7-9,” Helen Byington, 
Houston. 
“The Senior High School Boys—Grades 10-12,” Eugene Lam- 
bert, Director of Physical Ed., University of Arkansas. 
“The Senior High School Girls—Grades 10-12,” Christine Fos- 
ter, Knoxville. 

“The Viewpoint of the State Supervisor,’ Jess Hair, Baton 
Rouge. 

“The Viewpoint of Teacher Training,” Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Marjorie Hawley, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


12:15-1:45 p.m. Convention Luncheon. 

Presiding: Harry W. Gowans, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Tulsa. 

Entertainment: Music Department, Central High School, Tulsa. 

Chairman: Mary Titus, Tulsa. 

“Problems Facing Our Profession,” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:15-4:30 p.m. Dance. 
Chairman: Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville. 
“Dance as a Coeducational Activity,” Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 


Demonstrations 
Folk Dancing: 
Osage School, Tulsa; Mrs. Margaret Williams, Instructor. 
Social Dancing: 
Wilson Junior High School, Tulsa; Mrs. Virginia Todd and 
Mildred Metcalf, Instructors. 
College Group (To be arranged). 
Tap Dancing: 
Webster High School, Tulsa; Katherine Bowden, Instructor. 
Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma; Mar- 
garet Tolstead, Instructor. 
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Modern Dance: 
Lee Elementary School, Tulsa: Mrs. Dewetta Hayes, In- 
structor. 
Women’s Group-College Level, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; Dr. Duggan, Instructor. 
Mixed Group-College Level, University of Oklahoma; 
Helen Gregory, Instructor. 
Business Meeting. Local Chairmen in Charge of Arrangements: 
Ruth Marie Kettner, Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 
Bertie Hammond, Cleveland Junior High School, Tulsa. 


7:45-9:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. A. D. Browne, Head, School of Health and 
Physical Education, Louisiana State University. 

Entertainment: Spirituals by Booker T. Washington High 
School Glee Club. 

Chairman: Mary Titus, Director of Community Centers, Tulsa. 

Address, Dr. J. B. Nash, Professor of Education, New York 
University. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


8:00-8:45 A.M. Business Meeting. Southern District of the Ameri- 











Convention Manager Helen Corrubia 


can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

Presiding: Thos. E. McDonough, President, Southern District. 
Committee Reports. 

Election of Officers. 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Visitation to Tulsa Public Schools. 

Chairman: Walter Keyes, Coordinator in Diversified Occupa- 
tion, Tulsa. 

Co-Chairman: Mrs. J. Lloyd Lewis, President of Parent 
Teachers Association, Tulsa. ' 

(Delegates will receive list of schools and the activities to 
be seen at each, at the time of registration. Additional 
information will be given at the information booth.) 


12:15-1:45 p.m. Reunion and Informal Group Luncheons. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:00-4:45 p.m. Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Mary B. Settle, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. 

Theme: “Modern Trends in Women’s Athletics.” 

“Mass Instruction in Badminton,” lecture-demonstration, Vir- 
ginia Bourquardez, Texas State College, Denton. 

“Basketball Officiating,” lecture-demonstration. 

“Adaptation of Sports for Coeducation in High School,” lec- 
ture-demonstration. 

“New Methods in Teaching Archery to High School Students,” 
lecture and instruction film, Mrs. Cia Craft, Tulsa. 

Business Meeting. 

Parallel Meetings. 

Group 1. Swimming. 

“Diagnosis and Correction of Faults in Teaching Diving,” lec- 
ture-demonstration, Frances Greenwood, University of Ala- 
bama. 

“Program Content for Swimming Demonstrations,” pool-side 
lecture, Marva Hough Notestine. Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo. 

Group 2. Diamond Ball. 

“Discussion of Diamond Ball and Demonstration of Teaching 
Skills.” 

Timekeeper: Helen Westphal, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


2:00-4:45 p.m. Men’s Athletics. 


Chairman: W. J. Wisdom, John Tarleton Agriculture College, 
Stephenville, Texas. 

“Modern Trends in Football,’ Coach Leo “Dutch” Myer, 
Texas Christian University. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 





Member-at-Large Leonora Ivey 


Member-at-Large Joe Hall 


“Modern Trends in Basketbal],”. Coach Hugh McDermott. 
University of Oklahoma. — 
Timekeeper: Miller Patterson, Oklahoma City. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Safety. 
Chairman: Solon B. Sudduth, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Theme: “An Integrated Safety Program.” 
“Safety Education for Elementary Schools,’ Lynn Sherrill, 
Department of Health and Pkysical Education, Louisiana 
State University. 


Open Discussion. 

“Safety Education for Secondary Schools,” Dr. Harlan 6. 
Metcalf, Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Peabody College, Nashville. 


Open Discussion. 

“Safety Education for College Level,” Ralph Carr, Special 
First-Aid and Lifesaving Representative of American Red 
Cross, Midwestern Section, St. Louis. 

Open Discussion. 

“Safety Education for Adult Level,” Remington Rogers, Presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Automobile Club, Tulsa. 

Open Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Herschell Emery, Oklahoma City. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Therapeutics Section. 

Movies showing case histories of crippled children (by re- 
quest. The preliminary movies were shown in Houston in 
1937 and are now complete). Herbert E. Hipps, MD. 
F.A.C.S., Chief Orthopedic Surgeon, Crippled Children’s 
Hospital of Marlin, Texas. 

“This Business of Short Legs,” (slides) P. M. Girard, M.D, 
F.A.C.S., Orthopedic Surgeon, Carrell-Girard Clinic, Dallas. 

“Posture Clinics in Junior High School,” Dr. Ruth Bass, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

“Treatment of Functional Dysmenorrhea in College Women,” 
Ellen Kelley, University of Oklahoma. 

“A Feasible Corrective Program that Reaches Every Girl in 
College,” Mrs. Marion Rowland Roberts, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton. 

“A Tentative Curriculum for a Master’s Degree with Major 
in Physiotherapy,” Dr. A. D. Browne, Louisiana State 
University. 

“Some Contributions to Correctives which the Sports Instruc- 
tor Can Make,” Leah Gregg, Physical Training Department, 
University of Texas. 

“Some Tips on Conducting a Physical Examination,” Dr. N. 5. 
Walke, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
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Business Meeting. 
Summarizer: Dr. Harlan Metcalf, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Timekeeper: Miss Jimmie Lyon. 

7:00-1:00 a.m. CONVENTION BANQUET AND BALL 

Theme and Background: Indian. 

Presiding: Fannie Shaw, State Department of Health, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Seated at head table: All honored guests, past 
presidents, and officers for 1938-39 and 1939-40. 


-00-8:30 P.M. Banquet. 
Entertainment: Indian Songs and Ceremonials. 
Chairman: Roberta Campbell Lawson, Past President of Na- 
tional Women’s Federated Clubs, Tulsa. 
“Some Disrespectful Criticisms,” Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


9:00-1:00 A.M. Ball. 
Special entertainment features: Indian Dances. 
Chairman: James Dunlap, Director of Pawnees and Otoes. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 
7:30-8:30 a.M. N.A.A.F. Breakfast. (Women’s Section) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
:-45-10:15 A.M. Student. 

Chairman: Charlton Helms, University of Georgia. 

Theme: “Relationship of the Undergraduate Major to the 
State, Sectional, and National Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation.” 

“Campus Activities and Their Contribution to Professional 
Preparation of Major Students.” 

Discussion Leaders: Jean F. Brooker, University of Texas; 
Dorothy Poole, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas; Alta Ely, University of Alabama. 

“The Place of the Professional Club in the Training of Under- 
graduates.” 

Discussion Leader: Charles Ricks, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

“The Future Place of the Dance in the Physical Education 
Program.” 

Discussion Leader: Jeannette Schlatmann, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 

“Corecreation on the Campus.” 

Discussion Leaders: Myrtle Lowery, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; Edwin Crews, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Katherine Norris, Oklahoma City. 


8:45-10:15 aM. Teacher Training. 

Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Ph.D., The Rice Institute. 

Topic: “Implied Changes in the Established Programs of 
Teacher Education Resulting from Present-day Trends in 
General Education and Certain Phases of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation.” 

“Motor Activities,’ Gilbert Hermance, The Rice Institute. 

“Health Education,” Fannie B. Shaw, State Department of 
Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Educational Philosophy,” J. F. Williams, M.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Recreation,” H. O. Dresser, Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

“Educational Methodology,” Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton. 

“Tests and Measurements,” David K. Brace, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Business Meeting. 

Timekeeper: Maurice Norton, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Physical Education Round Table Discussion. 

Chairman: Jeanie M. Pinckney, University of Texas. 

“Potentialities of Coeducation in Physical Education,” Dr. 
George Gloss, Professor of Physical Education, Louisiana 
State University. 

Discussion. 

“Changes in the Physical Education Teacher Training Curricu- 
lum to Meet Recreational Needs,” Dr. Nelson Walke, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. 


~! 


toe) 
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PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


MARCH 27 MAYO HOTEL TULSA 
9:00 a.M. Registration. 
9:30-12:00a.m. OPENING SESSION 

Presiding: Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Final report of long term study: “The Freshman Pro- 
gram of Physical. Education in the General College,” 
Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Wo- 
men, Chairman of the Committee. 

Final reports of the study will be followed by discus- 
sion of the application of the findings to the college 
freshman physical education program. Specific topics 
regarding aims, objectives, content, placement, clas- 
sification of students, evaluation by means of tests, 
awarding grades or marks, etc., will be presented. 


12:30-2:00 p.m. Informal Conference Luncheon. 
Speaker: Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


2:15-5:15 p.m. AFTERNOON SESSION 


Presiding: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College 
for Women. 

Final report of long term study: “The Teaching of 
Soccer and Speedball to College Women,” Margaret 
McCall, Alabama College for Women, Montevallo, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

“Tuberculosis among College Women,” Katherine 
Montgomery, Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee. 

“The Function of the Director of Health and Physical 
Education with Reference to Student Guidance and 
the Advisory Program,” Flora Mae Ellis, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

Business of the Association. 

Report of study: “Basic Problems in Health and 
Physical Education at the College Level in the South- 
ern District,” Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Chairman of the 
Committee. The study will be reported with impli- 
cations for future program planning of the Associa- 
tion. 

. 6:30 P.M, DINNER MEETING 

Presiding: Llewellyn Wilburn. 

“How Can Women Directors of Health and Physical 
Education Assist in the Promotion of the Cause for 
and Work of a State Director,” Jessie Garrison, State 
D‘rector of Health and Physical Education, Alabama. 











Discussion. 
(These are fifteen-minute points of view, followed by fifteen 
minutes of discussion.) 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Men’s Athletics. 
Chairman: W. J. Wisdom, John Tarlton Agriculture College, 
Stephenville, Texas. 
Moving pictures of outstanding football games, presented by 
Coach Leo “Dutch” Myer, Texas Christian University. 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Mary B. Settle, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. 

Moving pictures of sport techniques: hockey, golf. 

Open Forum: “Outstanding Problems in Women’s Athletics in 
the South and Suggested Solutions.” 

Discussion Leader: Bonnie Cotteral, Texas State College, 
Denton. 


10:30-12:00 a.m. Meeting of All New Officers and Section Chairmen. 





A typical vine-covered building on the University of Oregon campus. 





















March 30, 31, April 1, 1939 





Bring your Association membership card with you to 


convention! In order to register at the reduced fee for 
members, it will be necessary for you to show your mem- 
bership card at the registration desk. If your card has been 
lost, or has failed to reach you, write the Association in 
Washington immediately for a duplicate. 

Save a dollar—bring your membership card to all the 
Assoc‘ation conventions. whether district or national. 











Convention Theme: 
“Health, Physical Education and Recreation As a 
Social Function’”’ 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 


11:00 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 


1:30 P.M. GENERAL MEETING 


Chairman: Earl E. Boushey, President, Northwest District. 

Welcome Address: Dr. Donald M. Erb, President, University 
of Oregon. 

“Our National Association,’ Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, Editor, 
JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaLt EpucaTION. 


3:30 p.m. Dance Section. 
Chairman: Pirrko Paasikivi, University of Oregon. 
Leader: (to be announced). 
“Technique of the Modern Dance,” a group participation. 
Discussion, “Dance in the High School.” 
6:30 p.M. Banquet and College Section. 
Chairman: Ruth Burlingham, Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Oregon. 
Speaker: (to be announced). 
Topic, “The Physical Education Report of the Progressive 
Education Association.” 
9:00 p.m. Social Get-together. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast. 
State Meetings. 

9:00 a.M. Recreation Section. 
Chairman: Ben Evans, Superintendent of Recreation, Seattle. 
(Speaker and topic to be announced.) 


10:45 A.M. GENERAL MEETING 


Chairman: Leonard Mayfield, Secy-Treas.. N.W. District. 
“The Schools as a Social Center,” Dr. John Cramer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Eugene. 


Northwest District Association Convention. 


University of Oregon 








Eugene, Oregon 





12:15 p.M. Luncheon Meeting. 
State Presidents’ Reports. 
Health Section. 
Chairman: Greba Logan, Supervisor of Health Education, 

Portland Public Schools. 
(Topic and speaker to be arranged.) 












2:30 p.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 
Chairman: J. Wesley Taylor, Spokane. 


2:30 p.m. (A) Women’s Athletic Section. 

Chairman: Jeannette Brauns, Oregon State College. 

“National Rating for Women’s Basketball Officials,” discussion 
_and movies on officiating. 

Leader: Carrie Brown, State College of Washington. 

“Making Archery a Practical Sport for High School and (Col. 
lege,’ (leader to be announced). 

“Recreational Games That Use Home-made or Inexpensive 
Equipment,” (leader to be announced). 





(B) Swimming Section. 
Chairman: Warrine Eastburn, University of Oregon. 


4:00 p.m. Student Section. 
Co-Chairmen: Dorthalee Horne, Henry H. Lloyd, University 
of Oregon. 
(Topic and speakers to be announced.) 


6:00 p.m. Dinner meetings can be arranged for any group wishing 
the services of the arrangement committee. 


7:30 P.M. GENERAL MEETING 


Chairman: Dorothea Lensch, Vice-President, N.W. District. 

“Health, Physical Education, and Recreation As a Social Fune- 
tion,” Dr. Samuel H. Jameson, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Oregon. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 


7:30 AM. Breakfast meetings can be arranged on request. 
9:00 a.m. Girls’ High School Section. 
Chairman: Dorothy Bergstrom, Eugene Public Schools. 
“A Health Education Bibliography for Students and Instruc- 
tors.” 
Leader: Ned Johns, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
“Practical Methods of Introducing and Conducting a Mixed 
Recreation Program.” 
(Leader to be announced.) 
“Reviews of Recently Published Physical Education Books.” 


Boys’ High School Section. 

Chairman: Frank W. O’Neel, Tacoma Public Schools. 

“The High School Health and Physical Education Program in 
the Light of Current Trends in Curriculum Revision,” Not- 
man F. Kunde, Department of Physical Education for 
Men, University of Washington. 

Open Discussion. 


10:30 a.M. Business Meeting. 


10:50 A.M. GENERAL MEETING 
Chairman: Helen G. Smith, President-Elect, N.W. District. 
“The Educational Policies Commission Report and Its Impli- 
cation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” 
Dr. Ralph W. Leighton, Dean, School of Physical Educa 
tion, University of Oregon. 
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President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 

President-Elect—Helen G. Smith, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Vice-President—Dorothea Lensch, Portland, Oregon. 

Sec’y-Treas——Leonard Mayfield, Grants Pass High School, Oregon. 


To cooperate and yet not conflict with the National Associa- 
tion meeting in San Francisco, the Northwest meeting will be 
held in Eugene March 30 to April 1. This will make it possible 
for executive officers of the National Association to leave Eugene 
Saturday morning and arrive in San Francisco Sunday in time for 
the pre-convention scheduled meetings. President E. E. Boushey 
hopes it will be possible to have several nationally known leaders 
stop at the convention on their way south. From all reports, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho will be well represented at the 
national convention. The Northwest meeting will be the first 
stopping-off place for the majority of the northerners before 
continuing south. 

King County Physical Education Association: 

The fall meeting of the King County Physical Education and 
Recreation Association was held in conjunction with the Wash- 
ington Education Association October 28. The program was as 
follows: 

“Physical Education and Health Education,” Chas. Hilton, 
Director of the State Division of Health Education; “Speedball,” 
a presentation, inciuding a movie by Pauline Thomas, Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle; “Volleyball,” a practical demonstration of 
the competitive game by Lynn Russell and the Seattle Y.M.C.A. 
volleyball squad; “The Place of Physical Education in the Re- 
gional Meetings,” by Henry Foster, University of Washington. 

Discussion following the meeting centered on the importance 
of getting speakers of prominence in the field of physical education 
on the general Washington Education Association programs. The 
importance of the administrator in the picture was emphasized. 
About two hundred attended the meeting. 

University of Washington: 

The School of Physical Education and Hygiene at the Uni- 
versity is finding quite an interest in its new major in recreational 
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President-Elect Helen G. Smith 





Secretary-Treasurer Leonard Mayfield 


leadership. This is a four-year course leading to a bachelor’s 
degree and is a response to an increasing demand for leaders in 


this field. 


Three newcomers to the University of Washington in the 
women’s department are Natalie Reichart, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, as a visiting member 
of the faculty; Betty Collins, formerly of the Carleton College 
faculty; and La Von Oddy, Graduate of the University of Oregon. 

Marian Van Tuyl and her dance group were guests of the 
Women’s Physical Education Department at the University in 
January. Miss Van Tuyl taught a selected group of students and 
also gave a program with her group. 

Dr. Clair V. Langton, Director of Physical Education at Ore- 
gon State College, was not satisfied to have one degree, Doctor 
of Public Health, but now is the proud possessor of the degree 
of Doctor of Education. He completed his work at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. His thesis, “The Organization of a College Health 
Program” makes recommendations for health, physical education, 
athletics, etc., to meet the modern philosophy of higher education. 

Another to add the title of doctor to her name last year was 
Eva M. Seen, Director of Physical Education for Women at Ore- 
gon State College. Dr. Seen completed her work at New York 
University. 

H. S. Hoyman, Instructor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, is working for his doctor’s degree at Stanford 
University. Mr. Hoyman has taken a sabbatical and is specializing 
in hygiene and education. 

At a meeting in Tacoma on December 3, with a group of 125 
interested members, the Western Washington Physical Education 
Association was reorganized. Henry Foster, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Washington, was elected chairman. 


WASHINGTON 


The following list of officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Washington State Association held in Spokane during the 
Northwest District Convention last April: President, F. W. 
O’Neel, Director of Physical Education, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma; Vice-President, Norman Kunde, Department of Physical 
Education for Men, University of Washington; Sec’y-Treas., Jesse 
Puckett, Department of Physical Education, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. 

Executive Committee: Evelyn Clark, Bellingham High School; 
Aileen Pierce, Olympia High School; M. J. Benjamin, John Rogers 
High School, Spokane; Helen Fabricus, Walla Walla High School; 
P. K. Benjamin, Supervisor of Physical Education, Wenatchee. 
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Two Books For Tae PreE-Scnoot AND KINDERGARTEN Tea 


Just Published 
ON A RAINY DAY 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
AND SARAH FISHER SCOTT 


Illustrated on alternate pages by Jessie Gillespie 


This is the story of David, Elizabeth and Jimmy who learned 
that it was more fun to invent new games than it was to play 
the old familiar ones. Children will be glad to read how easy 
it is. And they will want to try to think up new games for 
themselves and their friends to play. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and her daughter Sarah Fisher Scott have collaborated in this 
delightful story of the adventures of three children left to their 
own devices on a rainy day. 

Told as simply as a child would tell it, the story is intended 
primarily to delight children and to encourage them to crea- 
tive activity. But it is also, indirectly, a practical item for the 
teacher who is perplexed when her children complain, “But I 
don’t wanna play that old game.” 

Both the pictures and text have a yellow beige-colored back- 
ground which is gay and attractive and which is proved to be 
less fatiguing to the reader’s eyes than white. 


Cloth 8’x9" $1.00 


For The Teacher of Social Dancing 
TRE ART OF SOCIAL DANCING 


BY LAWRENCE HOSTETLER 


Graceful dancing has come back into its own! Everyone is striving to achieve grace and poise on the ballroom floor. This popily 









Another book for Children’s fun days 
& 





SONGS AND PICTURE 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS — 


BY HELEN C. KNOWLES 






Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols 







These twenty-seven songs are fun to sing. And each One i 
illustrated with beautiful photographs. 





| 
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then there is My Kite, Mr. Snowman, Dolly’s Washday, ait — 





Children like to do things—the things that these little 
are doing. And they like to look at pictures—especially g 
children like themselves in Whirling Leaves, in Garde 






Playing House and many more. 





—— 


BA 






The tunes and verses are easy to learn and they’re nite y 
think about. 






Quarto Cloth Music Illustrated $iy 











instruction book will aid you to teach the beginner as well as the expert. Perfect Balance, A Smooth Level Glide, Poise, Executio, BE’ 
ef Turns, Leading and Following, and Style are carefully explained. The various dance steps are described under THE WALT§A co 
WALTZ COMBINATIONS, THE FOX TROT, FOX TROT COMBINATIONS, THE FRENCH TANGO, TANGO COMBINATION § for t 


THE SLOW FOX TROT. Mr. Hostetler has taught thousands to dance gracefully and this book can help you teach “The An ¢ 


Social Dancing.” 


12mo. Cloth Illustrated $2§ BA! 


THE OFFICIAL Sports LIBRARY FOR WOMEN |" 


Published for the National Section on Women’s Athletics of The American Association for MO 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


NOW PUBLISHED 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
Archery—Golf—Riding—Tennis 


In a well rounded modern program of activities individual 
sports are essential. The material in this Guide is helpful to 
teachers in organizing and introducing archery, golf, riding 
and tennis. This volume contains informative and _ practical 
articles on technique, tournament regulations, safety measures 
and teaching methods written by authorities in their respective 
pow Bulletin Board Charts for archery and tennis are in- 
cluded, 


AQUATICS 

Swimming—Diving—W atersports 

This Official Guide contains helpful articles on promotion of 
all types of watersports in the high schools, Athletic Clubs, 
recreation centers, Y.W.C.A.’s, and colleges. Rules and regula- 
tions for the NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC SWIMMING MEET. 
safety standards, canoeing and other articles on many phases 


of the aquatic program are included. A Bulletin Board Diving 
Chart is included. 


Paper, 25c; cloth, 50c 


Paper, 25c; cloth, 50c 


The SOFT BALL-VOLLEY BALL, SOCCER-SPEEDBALL, FIELD HOCKEY and LACROSSE Guides and Rule Books will be ph 
lished in March. Why not send in your $2.00 for the Complete Library, those now ready to be sent at once, the remainder whe) 
. published? We pay the postage when remittance accompanies your order. Note—This library is available in cloth bound edition # 
50 cents per copy. Please specify if you want the cloth edition. 


Equi 
prac 


RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS whi 


The games and sports presented in this volume including fal 
descriptions of Badminton, Paddle Tennis, Deck Tennis, Shulle TR 
board, Table Tennis and Horseshoe Pitching, are usable fn 
recreational programs for groups of all ages, including th Tee 
physically handicapped. Suggestions are also given for adapt dise 
tions of group activities for large groups which must be #§ °?P 
commodated in small spaces and for the making of equipmet. 
Excellent material is included for noon-hour and co-recreationl 
programs; also rules for Track and Field. BA 


Paper, 25c; cloth, wh 


BASKETBALL FU 


This volume contains the REVISED OFFICIAL PLAYIN} y,, 
RULES, rules interpretations, BULLETIN BOARD CHAR] § 7, 
coaching articles, complete information on WOMEN’S ™+ 
TIONAL OFFICIALS RATING COMMITTEE and lists of te 
working personnel of the NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMENS § FQ 
ATHLETICS. Both the Rules Book and BULLETIN CHARI Th 


are detachable. « 
Paper, 25c; cloth, i 


pas 








A. S. BARNE 


67 West 44th Street 
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Che Barnes Dollar Sports Library 











Here is a series of books on America’s popular sports which will thoroughly cover 
fundamentals, techniques, coaching and playing hints. Each book will be completely 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. Leading coaches and players have been 


selected to write these books so that the Library will be authoritative and will be 








based on actual experience. Now for the first time, in the hame and school, players 


and coaches will have a valuable reference shelf on our most popular sports. 


TO BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 23 


BETTER BADMINTON by Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan 


A complete guide to this popular game. The court, equipment, the game, serving, faults, scoring, and other elements are discussed 
for the beginner and practiced player. The official rules are included. 


Illustrated Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 
BASEBALL by Daniel E. Jessee, M.A., Baseball Coach, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


All the fundamentals of the game are explained. Each position is fully discussed in pitching, catching, first base, second base, short- 
stop, third base, outfield play, batting and bunting, base running, signals and team play. 
Illustrated Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey, both of Oregon State College 


Equipment and its care, target shooting, events, tournaments, and other phases of this ancient sport are treated with interest and 
practical simplicity. National Archery Champion twice in succession, Mr. Keasey credits his achievement to “the relaxed method” 
which is the principle followed throughout this book. 


Illustrated Duodecimo, Cloth, $1.00 
TRACK AND FIELD by Ray M. Conger, M.A., Director of Recreational Athletics, Penn State College 


Technique and performance in sprinting, middle and distance running, relay, hurdle, high and broad jumping, pole vaulting, shot, 
discus and javelin throwing. The whole scope of track and field fundamentals is here interestingly put down for the beginner or 
experienced athlete. 


Illustrated Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 
BASKETBALL by Charles “Stretch” Murphy, M.A., Basketball Coach, Bristol (Conn.) Boys Club 


The basic hows and whys of the modern game. The fundamentals of shooting, ball handling, footwork, individual and team defense, 
individual and team offense. and drills. 


Illustrated Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 
FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Bernath E. Phillips, Handball Coach, George Washington University 


The first complete book on the popular recreational sport of handball. Photographs and drawings illustrate each detail of the game. 
The Official Rules are included. 
Illustrated Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 


FOOTBALL by W. Glenn Killinger, M.A., Director of Athletics, West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers College 


The fundamentals of modern football are here discussed for practical use by coach and player. All the basic plays are explained 
and illustrated, including handling the ball, offensive and defensive line play, coordinating the defensive line, team defense, forward 
pass defense, offensive football, generalship and strategy. 


Illustrated Octavo, Cloth. $1.00 


Further volumes to be included will cover GOLF, SWIMMING, TENNIS, SKI- 
ING, SKATING, WINTER GAMES, FENCING, BOXING, WRESTLING, etc. 
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March 29, 30, 31, April 1, 1939 





Bring your Association membership card with you to 


convention! In order to register at the reduced fee for 
members, it will be necessary for you to show your mem- 
bership card at the registration desk. If your card has been 
lost, or has failed to reach you, write the Association in 
Washington immediately for a duplicate. 

Save a dollar—bring your membership card to all the 
Association conventions, whether district or national. 











WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. Visiting Schools. 


9:00 A.m.-4:00 p.m. Officials’ Rating arranged by Women’s Ath- 
letic Section. 


Basketball: Written examinations 9:00 A.M. 
Practical examinations 10:00 a.M.-3:00 P.M. 


_ Softball: Demonstration of Rating Officials 3:00 p.m. 
1:30 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting. 
2:30P.M. First Council Meeting. 


4:00 p.m. Women’s Athletics Section. 


Chairman: Edna Willis, University of Colorado. 

Round table discussion on rules. 

Basketball Leader: Dr. Gladys Scott, Member of Women’s 
National Official Rating Committee. 


Softball Leader: Ellen Mosbek, Chairman, Softball Rules Com- 
mittee, Women’s Athletic Section. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Alfred O. Anderson, Past President. Central District 
Association. 
Greetings, the Hon. David A. Loepp, Mayor of Sioux City; 
L. W. Feik, Superintendent of Schools. 
“Review and Prevue,” Elizabeth Halsey, President, Central 
District Association. 


9:30 p.m. Reception and Dancing. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 30 


7:30 aM. City Directors’ Breakfast Meeting. 


Chairman: P. E. Mickelson, Director of Physical Education, 
Fargo, North Dakota, Public Schools. 


SECTION MEETINGS 





9:00-10:15 A.M. 
Health. 
Chairman: Dr. Malvin J. Nydahl, Director of Hygiene ang 
Health Education, Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
“The Heart and Athletics,” Dr. M. J. Shapiro, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Meditine, University of Minnesota, and Director 
of Cardiac Clinic, Minneapolis Public Schools, Lymanhurst 
Health Center. 
“The Mental Hygiene of the Public School Pupil,” Dr. Roy 
E. Crowder, Sioux City. 


Recreation. 

Chairman: Clarence A. Nelson, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Public Schools, Litchfield, Minnesota. 

“Recreation and the School,” Dr. Edwin L. Haislet, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Minnesota, 

“Organizing a Community Recreation Program,” Ferdinand 
A. Bahr, Director of Public Recreation, Sioux City. 

“Outdoor Recreation Activities: Camping, Nature Trails, Over- 
night Hikes,” Christine J. McPhearson, Director of Recrea- 
tion, Minneapolis Y.W.C.A. 


Teacher Training. 


Chairman: Monica Wild, Head, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Iowa State Teachers College. 

“The Preparation of the Physical Education Teacher for Re- 
sponsibilities concerned with School Health Problems,” 
speaker to be announced. 

“The Preparation of the Physical Education Teacher for Wider 
Recreation Leadership,” speaker to be announced. 


10:15-12:15 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Willard Greim, President-Elect, Central District 
Association. 

“What Direction For Physical Education?” A _ four-speaker 
forum: Gertrude Baker, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Minnesota; Laurentine Collins, 
Supervisor of Health Education, Detroit Public Schools; 
C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and 
Physical Education, State University of Iowa; and J. B. 
Nash, Chairman, Department of Physical Education and 
Health, New York University. 


12:15 p.m. Reunion Luncheons. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. Program to be announced. 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: Paul F. Bender, Assistant Professor of Physical 

Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 

Panel Discussion: “Problems in Athletics.” 
Leader: George F. Veenker, Director of Athletics, Iowa State 

College. 

Members of Panel: 

Fred Winter, Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Clarence 
Nelson, Public Schools, Litchfield, Minn.; Harley Rob- 
ertson, State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D.; Howard 
Wood, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Harry Wienbergen, State Teachers College, Dickinson, 
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N. D.; Willard Greim, Public Schools, Denver; J. H. 
Morrison, State Teachers College, Wayne, Neb.; Virgil 
Yelkin, High School, Norfolk, Neb.; Herbert G. Allphin, 
University of Kansas; A. O. Anderson, Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. D. Dickinson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Discussion Problems: 

Have the separate rule books in football (High School 
Federation and N.C.A.A.) added to confusion in the 
interpretation of the rules? 

Would it be advisable to limit participation in high school 
and college athletics to two sports? 

How can sportsmanship at athletic contests be improved? 

Are coaches tending to neglect the development of their 
teams by officiating in too many games? 

How should non-self-supporting interscholastic sports be 
financed P 

Are athletics a part of secondary education with respect to 
objectives, methods, and financial support? 

To what extent should the number of interscholastic sports 
be extended? 

How can a closer correlation be established between the 
compulsory physical education program and the volun- 
tary intramural and interscholastic athletics? 

Are state championships for high school athletics advisable? 

Should we discontinue all eligibility requirements except, 
possibly, age, physical condition, and physical develop- 
ment ? 

Should we broaden the base of our athletic program in our 
high schools by introducing a large number of sports 
involving a great number of boys, or should we con- 
tinue with a limited program with a very narrow base? 


Public Schools. 
Chairman: Hugo Fischer, Board of Education, Minneapolis. 
“Physical Education and Its Present Place in the Public School 

Curriculum.” 

Group discussion led by Thomas Pfaender, Supervisor of 

Physical Education, New Ulm, Minnesota. 

A. If physical education is to find its proper place in the 
curriculum, in accordance with the ideals estab‘ished by 
our leaders, and if adequate programs are to be de- 
veloped in accordance with the accepted standards of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, what measures should be taken to 
bring about the realization of these standards? 

B. Does physical education receive the same emphasis ac- 
corded other subjects or areas of education with refer- 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


At top, left to right: 


President: 
Elizabeth Halsey 


President-Elect: 
Willard N. Greim 


Vice-President: 
Gertrude Baker 


At right: 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
J. H. Morrison 





ence to time allotment, qualified teachers, facilities, pro- 
gression, individual needs, interests, and abilities of 
pupils? 

C. Do superintendents and principals in general understand 
the aims and objectives of physical education, and do 
they show a sympathetic attitude toward a compre- 
hensive program of physical education? 


Research. 


Chairman: Dr. V. W. Lapp, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Kansas. 

Summarizer: Ralph A. Piper, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Minnesota. 

“Tests of Change of Direction as Measurements of Different 
Kinds of Motor Ability,” Donald D. Gates, Instructor of 
Physical Education, Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Fargo. 

“Tests of Motor Educability for First, Second, and Third 
Grades,” Aileen Carpenter, Instructor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College of Kansas City. 

“The Response of the Heart to Various Types of Exercise,” 
Dr. W. W. Tuttle and L. E. Morehouse, Department of 
Physiology, College of Medicine, State University of Iowa. 

“The Recreational Method of Teaching,” James H. Raport, 
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Instructor, Department of Physical Education, University 
of Kansas. 

“A Further Study of Diurnal Variation in Reaction Time,” 
Dr. E. R. Elbell and Dr. V. W. Lapp, Assistant Professors, 
Department of Physical Education, University of Kansas. 

“Posture in a New Light,” Dr. C. R. Green, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

“Time Element in Secondary School Physical Education,” 
Ralph Ballin and Ray B. Singer, Instructors of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, St. Louis. 


Therapeutics. 


Chairman: Loraine Frost, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa. 

‘““Mal-Posture—Early and Late,” W. R. Hamsa, M.D., Omaha. 

(Subject to be announced), Mary A. Ross, Supervisor Open 
Air Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Edna Willis, University of Colorado. 
Demonstration Meeting: 
New individual sports. 
Handling large groups either in individual sports or in 
giving skill tests. 
Lead-up games in team sports. 


4:00 p.m. Dance. 

Chairman: Janet Cumming, State University of Iowa. 

Lecture-Demonstration: Doris Humphrey and Group. 

Motion Pictures. 

Round-Table Discussion: “The Report of the Western Work- 
Shop Group of the Progressive Education Association: 
Physical Education in the Secondary School; Leader: 
Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Health Education, Detroit. 


7:00 P.M. BANQUET 
Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, President, Central District As- 
sociation. 
Toastmaster: J. I. Godfring, General Secretary, Sioux City 
VM.C.A. 


Speaker: Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


9:30 p.m. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Dance. 


Chairman: Janet Cumming, University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Dorothy Falk, Central High School, Minneapolis. 

Testimonial Meeting: Problems in teaching dance activities 
met by young teachers. 

Discussion Leader: Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 






















Contributors: Margaret Curry, Public Schools, Atlantic, la; 
Barbara Howard, Public Schools, Tipton, Ia.; Ca: 
Jones, Public Schools, Boone, Ia.; Helen Kurtz, West 
School, Waterloo, Ia.; Virginia Moomaw, High Schoo 0, 
Falls City, Nebr.; Ruth Ann Riegel, Junior High School, 

Burlington, Ia.; Marian Smalley, Public Schools, Ik 

Grove, Ia. 


Health and Therapeutics. (Combined meeting.) 


Speaker: Dr. Maud Slye, Director, Cancer Research Labora. 
tory, The University of Chicago. 


Recreation and Men’s Physical Education, and Athletics. (Combineg 
meeting.) 

Chairman: Clarence Nelson, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Litchfield, Minnesota. 

“The Legal Aspects of Physical Education and Recreation,” 
Dr. Carl L. Nordly, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa. 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

“Opportunities for the Athletic Coach as the Director of 
Summer Recreation,” Ferdinand Bahr, Director of Recres. 
tion, Public Schools, Sioux City. 

“Trends in Corecreation,” Ralph A. Piper, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion Leader: Paul F. Bender, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 


10:30 A.M.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 


(Planned for the unspecialized teacher of physical education.) 

Presiding: Mabel Lee, Head of Department of Physical Edy- 
cation for Women, University of Nebraska. 

“Physical Education in the Rural School,” Jessie Parker, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines. 

“Physical Education in the Small High School,” Dr. Knute 
O. Broady, Professor of Educational Administration, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska. 


12:15 p.m. State Luncheons. 


Presiding: Clare Small, Head of Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Colorado. 
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Convention Report, Jane Harris, Convention Manager. 
Reports from State Societies by State Presidents. 


2:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Rural Schools. 
Chairman: Arthur L. Lampe, County Superintendent, St. Louis 
County, Minnesota. 
Program for rural school teachers. 


Public Schools. 
Chairman: Hugo Fischer, Board of Education, Minneapolis. 
Program planned for classroom teacher. 
Speakers: Jane Harris, Director of Physical Education, Sioux 
City; Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Edna Willis. 

Program planned for the unspecialized teacher of girls’ physi- 
cal education in the small high school. 

“Politics in Conducting an Athletic Program.” 

“Services of the National Section on Women’s Athletics.” 

“A Suggested Program of Activities Requiring Little or Inex- 
pensive Equipment.” 

(Speaker to be announced.) 


Men's Physical Education and Athletics. 

Chairman: Paul Bender, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Iowa State Teachers College. 

Program planned for the unspecialized teacher of boys’ physi- 
cal education in the small high school. 

“A Practical Program of Physical Education during the Fall 
Season,” Martin Brandes, Director of Athletics, Public 
Schools, Sac City, Iowa. 

“A Practical Program of Physical Education During the Win- 
ter Season,” Clarence Nelson, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Public Schools,. Litchfield, Minnesota. 

“A Typical Program of Physical Education for a One-Man 
Job,” Fred Cameron, Director of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Vinton, Iowa. 

Discussion. 


Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Monica Wild, Head, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Iowa State Teachers College. 
“The Preparation of the Physical Education Teacher for Re- 
sponsibilities Concerned with Supervising the Classroom 
Teacher,” (speaker to be announced). 


Research. 


Chairman: Dr. V. W. Lapp, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Kansas. 

“Intramural Athletics: A Study in Grading and Ball Handling 
in Gymnasium Class Basketball,’ J. K. Kennedy, Director 
of Physical Education, Westport Senior High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

“The Correlation of Roger’s Test of Physical Capacity and 
the Cubberley and Cozen’s Measurement of Achievement 
in Basketball,” Lawrence Rarick and Florence Hinton, 
Directors of Physical Education, University of Wichita. 

“A Preliminary Report of the Status of Night Football in the 
United States,’ Ralph A. Piper, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Minnesota. 

“Rating of Basketball Players,” Dr. Forrest C. Allen, Director 
of Department of Physical Education and Head Basketball 
Coach, University of Kansas. 

“A Study of the Relative Amount of Time of Different Types 
of Pitched Balls,” James D. Kenny, Instructor of Physical 
Education, Normandy High School, St. Louis. 

“A Mechanical and Psychological Analysis of Batting in Base- 
ball,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthro- 
pometry and Physical Education, State University of Iowa. 

“Recreation Hobbies of School Teachers,” Les L. Warren, Su- 
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pervisor of Recreation and Community Use of Schools, 
Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


w 


:30 p.M. Demonstration. 
Chairman: Doris White, Iowa State Teachers College. 
Teaching demonstration planned for unspecialized teacher. 
:00 p.m. Second Council Meeting. 
:00 P.M. Special Performance. 
White Horse Mounted Patrol, Courtesy of Abu Bekr Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S., Sioux City 


5:30 p.m. City Directors’ Dinner Meeting. 


+ 


wm 
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Chairman: P. E. Mickelson, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Fargo. 
8:00 p.m. Humphrey-Weidman Dance Recital. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 


9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, President, Central District Asso- 
ciation. 

“Health and Heredity,” Dr. Maud Slye, Director, Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory, the University of Chicago. 

“Euthenics and Human Behavior,” Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Dean of the Graduate College, Director of Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of Iowa. 


10:30 aM. General Session for Students. 

‘Topic: “Are We Ready to Teach?” 

Discussed by the three winners of an essay contest on this 
subject conducted by the Convention Committee: one 
fourth-year student (man); one fourth-year student 
(woman) ; one first-year teacher. 

Response by: Joy Kistler, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University of Iowa; H. A. Burke, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 





Elizabeth Noyes, Editor 


With the resignation, February 1, of our Circulation Manager, 
the Association has lost a valuable member of its office staff. 
Miss Elizabeth Henry, who recently became Mys. Albert Gierow, 
joined Dr. Mitchell’s staff in 1929 while he was editor of the 
Pentathlon. She has supervised the circulation department and 
handled the major part of the Association bookkeeping ever since 
that time. The Association owes much to Mrs. Gierow for the 
loyalty, efficiency, and tact with which she has carried out this 
exacting assignment, and we wish at this time to express our 
a~preciation, and to extend our good wishes for her future hap- 
piness. 

* * * 


The agenda for the annual meeting of the Legislative Council 
is being prepared and will be mailed out to Council members 
March 1. Members of our Association who have ideas or prob- 
lems that should be presented to the Council should forward their 
statements to the Secretary by February 15. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Effective February 1, 1939, all payments for Association 
dues, all correspondence regarding membership and sub- 
scriptions, and all requests for information service and for 
reprints should be addressed to the Association at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. Editorial 
and advertising correspondence, and orders for back cop‘es 
of the Association publications, will continue to be handled 
by the Editorial Office at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











The School Nutrition Section, under the active chairmanship 
of Miss Carlotta Greer, is endeavoring to coordinate the school 
nutrition program with the other phases of the school health and 
physical education program in all parts of the country. Miss 
Greer has appointed members of the Section to work with the 
presidents of all state health and physical education associations 
on plans to bring together physical educators, health educators, 
and nutrition workers for the furtherance of this common ob- 
jective. We are sure that this fine spirit of cooperation will be 
welcomed by the state associations. 

+e os 


The annual convention of the National Education Association 
will be held in San Francisco, July 3-6. It is hoped that many 
of our members will be able to attend this meeting and thus 
become better acquainted with our parent organization. Dr. Mar- 
garet Bell, President-Elect of our Association, is working with Dr. 
Neilson, Executive Secretary, and Dr. Nyswander, Dr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Mueller, the three Vice-Presidents, and Miss Louise Cobb 
and Miss Bernice Moss, President and Secretary of the Southwest 
District Association, to prepare an interesting program for our 
Department at this convention. 

* * * 


Dr. Neilson, Executive Secretary, will attend the meetings of 
the Virginia State Physical Education Association March 18, the 
Mississippi State Education Association March 22-24, and the 
Southwest District Association Convention at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
March 27 and 28, on his way to the National Convention in San 
Francisco. 

* * x 


It is already apparent that the affiliation of our Association 
with the National Education Association is having beneficial 
effects. Increased Association membership, and assistance from 
the N.E.A. in the way of office space, equipment, and services 
are tangible benefits which are immediately appreciated. The 
increased prestige of our Department as the accredited represen- 








tative of the health, physical education, and recreation interests 
of the N.E.A., and the new opportunities for cooperation on a 
national basis with all the Departments of the National Education 
Association and with other national organizations, can be counted 
as real advantages. 

The National Education Association is giving our Department 
strong financial and professional support. In return, the officers 
of our Association feel the obligation to return this support and 
therefore urge all our members who have not already done so to 
join the National Education Association. The membership year 
runs from September 1 to August 31. There are three types of 
membership as follows: $2.00 membership, including a year’s 
subscription to the Journal of N.E.A.; $5.00 membership which 
includes the Journal, the annual volume of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings, and the publications of the Research Division; and Life 
Membership which includes all the privileges of $5.00 member- 
ship for life, and may be paid in ten annual installments of 
$10.00 each. 

: « -& 

The Banquet Committee, and the Luncheon and Breakfast 
Committee have requested that reservations for these events be 
made as early as possible, so that adequate arrangements may be 
made to feed all comers. Banquet tickets must be purchased by 
Monday afternoon, April 3. Groups wishing special luncheons are 
requested to get in touch with the chairmen of this committee by 
March 15, at the addresses listed below. 

es a 

Miss Luell Weed, Chairman of the Housing Committee, reports 
that special arrangements have been made for inexpensive rooms 
for student groups attending the convention. In order to avoid 
last-minute confusion and uncertainty, send your reservation now 
to Miss Weed at Stanford University, California. 

* * x 


CONVENTION NOTICES 


At a time when our thoughts are turning conventionward, it 
seems fitting to give a salute to the hard-working convention 
committees, who are already making the plans and completing 
the local details for our national and district conventions. We 
know that the success of the 1939 meetings is largely in their 
hands, and all of us should feel grateful for their enthusiastic 
and efficient services. 

We regret that we do not have the names of the members 
serving on the district convention committees, so that they could 
be listed here. The chairmen of local committees for the National 
Convention at San Francisco are as follows: 

Convention Manager: John C. McGlade, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

District Convention Manager: Catherine Worthingham, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Publicity: Bertha Keller, San Francisco Junior College. 

Banquet: Mrs. Harry Troxel, Oakland, and Paul D. Edwards, 
Chico State College, Chico. ; 

Commercial Exhibits: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Consultation Arrangements: Frank Kleeberger, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Dance: Ivan Hill, Recreation Department, Richmond, and 
Evelyn Corey, Claremont Junior High School, Oakland. 

Demonstration: Ray Daugherty, San Francisco Public Schools. 

Educational Exhibits: A. W. Thompson, West Virginia Univer- 
sity (National Chairman) and Catherine Worthingham (Local 
Chairman). 

Hospitality: Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College, and 
Mrs. Alta Sims Bunker, San Francisco Recreation Department. 

Housing: Luell Weed, Stanford University, California. 

Local Contacts: Glenn T. Mack, San Francisco Public Schools. 
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Luncheon and Breakfast: Walter Hansen, W.P.A. Recreation 
Project, San Francisco, and Irene Williamson, Mills College. 
Reception: Violet Marshall, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Howard Holman, Oakland Recreation Department. 
Records: J. B. Maloney, Sacramento Recreation Department. 


ent of Recreation, San Francisco, California. 
Registration: Dan S. Farmer, San Francisco State College. 
Time, Order, and Ushers: Major Warfield M. Lewis, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. 
Transportation and Visiting: Mrs. Joseph Garry, President, 


Recreation Demonstration: Josephine Randall, Superintend- San Francisco Parent-Teacher Association. 


P.E. A. Meets in Detroit 


The National Progressive Education Association 
will hold its national convention in Detroit, February 
22-25. The technique of consultation conferences will 
be employed, the purpose being to organize meetings 
that aim to meet the needs of classroom teachers and 
administrators who wish to present for group dis- 
cussion some problem on which they are working. 
A conference on physical education will be included 
for the first time. Chairman of this conference is 
Laurentine Collins, of the Detroit Public Schools. 
Resource leaders are Rosalind Cassidy, Charles 
Cowell, Jay B. Nash, and Delbert Oberteuffer. 

“Physical Education in the Secondary School,” 
the report of the Physical Education Committee of 
the P.E.A.’s Western Workshop, will initiate the 
discussion in this area. Interesting in this connection 
is the fact that the General Education Board has just 
given a grant providing for three meetings for crit- 
ical analysis of this report by small regional groups. 
in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

In addition to the discussion of the report, the 
following program is scheduled for Saturday, Febru- 
ary 25: 

“Needs of Adolescents in the Program of Physical 
Education,” Mary J. Shelly, Bennington College, 
Chairman. Discussants: Rosalind Cassidy, Charles 
Cowell, Eduard C. Lindeman, Robert Foster, and 
N. P. Neilson. 

“Physical Education in the Guidance Program,” 
Vaughn Blanchard, Chairman. Speakers: Dr. Her- 
bert Stolz, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land; Rosalind Cassidy. 








Personal Growth Leaflets Now Ready 


Your Life in the Making 

Your Mind in the Making 

Your Health in the Making 

The Planning of Your Life 

Future Teachers of America 

Shall I Become a Teacher? 

A Golden Treasury of Beauty and 
Wisdom 

A Golden Treasury from the Bible 

Selections from Emerson 

Selections from Lincoln 

Shall I Go to College? 

Learning To Be a Leader 

Franklin’s Plan of Self-Improvement 

The Tyranny of Bad Habits 

Horace Mann’s Letter to Young 
Americans 

The Code of the Good American 


Order from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


PRICE: One cent each in any quan- 
tity or combination. No orders for 
less than 25 copies. Cash must ac- 
company orders for $1 or less. 
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Samples from our line forwarded to you 
might be of great help in your selection 
of gymnasium clothing for your Fall classes. 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Our line on exhibit at Conventions 
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Oakland-San Francisco Bay Bridge 


As the time for the San Francisco convention draws near, 
plans for the program and for the entertainment of our members 
proceed apace. Reports from various committee chairmen and 
from President Cozens, the invitation from the Southwest Dis- 
trict printed opposite, and publicity releases from the Golden 
Gate International Exposition all indicate that the 1939 meeting 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. will be one that no member can afford to 
miss. 

Be a Guest of the West in 1939. Far-West members 











National 
Convention 


Highlights 


national Association, and a leader in the 
most progressive thinking of our profession, 
The influence of his theories can be seen jn 
the state-wide health and physical education 
program in California, and it is quite fitting 
that we should honor him at our California 
Convention. 

Recreational Opportunities. The hospitable 
members of the Southwest District are hoping that the San Fran. 
cisco Convention will be a real vacation as well as a source of 
professional inspiration to all who attend. There will be oppor- 
tunity for participation in sports, and for sightseeing in picturesque 
San Francisco, and, of course, there will be the Golden Gate 
International Exposition with its sports, recreation, and health 
exhibits, its gardens and buildings, and international displays. 






Courtesy Union Pacific 








of the Association have been loyal supporters of our na- 
tional conventions in the East and Middle West and South 
for many years. Now is our chance to show them that 
we who live East of the Rockies are not afraid of the 
Indians and bears or even of a few days’ travel! So 
save your dimes, convince your superintendent that this 
is an educational experience you should not miss (bring 
him along if you can), and plan to take a real spring va- 
cation this year. Take the time to stop off at Indianapolis 
or Tulsa or Sioux City or Eugene for one or more of the 
splendid District meetings which come before the national 
meeting. Plan to spend some time at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. Bring your family with you to 
enjoy the sightseeing and the social programs. Plan to go 
and return by different routes in order to see as much as 
possible of the West. Fly, ride, drive, sail, bicycle, or 
hitch-hike—but come to San Francisco, April 3-6, 1939, 
for the joint meeting of the National Association with the 
Southwest District Association, and the California State 











Association! 

The Spirit of American Youth has been chosen by the 
Publicity Committee as the theme for the convention. This 
theme is being carried throughout the convention program by the 
use of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie’s design for the Association seal, a: 
well as by the emphasis in general session and section programs 
and demonstrations. 

Bring Your Administrator with You is the special slogan of the 
Californians for the opening general session, where the eight hun- 
dred members of the California Principals’ Association will be the 
guests of the convention. Principals and superintendents from 
other states are also cordially invited to attend this and other ses- 
sions of the convention. This is an unusual opportunity for our 
profession to demonstrate to the school administrators the things 
which we are trying to accomplish. 

Parents Are Interested Too. Each local unit of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers plans to send a representative 
of health and physical education, and a recreation representative, 
to the convention. We feel very proud that the fathers and 
mothers of California are so actively interested in the health, 
physical education, and recreation programs in the schools and 
communities. 

Honor to a Great Leader. Honor guest of the Convention 
will be Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, a longtime member of the 





The Civic Center, San Francisco 


There will also be the annual reception and dance Monday eve- 
ning, the banquet (“A meal that will appeal to healthy, husky 
folks,” says Paul Edwards, Co-Chairman of the Banquet Com- 
mittee) and dance Tuesday evening, and any number of breakfast 
and luncheon meetings for school alumni and other social groups. 

Opportunities for visitation of schools, clinics, and community 
centers will appeal to those who wish to take a “busman’s holiday” 
by seeing the San Francisco programs in actual operation. 

Demonstrations. On Wednesday evening, Miss Josephine Ran- 
dall, Superintendent of Recreation in San Francisco, will be in 
charge of a cross-section demonstration of adult and community 
recreation. Augustus Zanzig will lead a program of community 
singing at this same session, and moving pictures will be shown 
of municipal camps and trips in the High Sierras. 

Thursday afternoon has been designated as Physical Education 
Day at the Fair, and the whole Convention will “ferry-over” to 
watch a mammoth demonstration by three thousand school chil- 
dren of the Bay Area of dance and athletic activities symbolizing 
various periods in California history, and illustrating the modern 
California physical education program. “The Spirit of American 
Youth,” theme of the Convention, will be fittingly exemplified 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 


The Southwest District has been waiting for two 
years for this opportunity to welcome you to the 
national convention in April. The warmth of Cali- 
fornia’s welcome, with which you are familiar, is 
equally matched by Arizona, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah. All of us will be on hand to let you 
know how real a part of the National Association 
and of national affairs we regard ourselves. And 
we look forward to the pleasure and inspiration of 
knowing you better and of talking over our profes- 
sional affairs together. 

Will you come and work with us, and then play 





with us when the work is done? Bring your golf 
clubs, tennis racquets, badminton racquets, and 
comfortable clothes for hiking in the Redwoods or 
sailing on San Francisco Bay. Let us know what 
you like to play, so you can go back home re- 
freshed instead of exhausted after the strenuous 
convention meetings. The weather has been ar- 
ranged for the first week of April. It will mot be 
“ynusual.” So come! We welcome you to the 
Southwest District! 

LouIsE S. COBB 

President, Southwest District 











by this pageant of “California under Six Flags.” 

” In addition to these programs, the Demonstration Committee 
is prepared to provide demonstrations of special activities for 
section or special group meetings as needed. Requests for this 
service from program chairman should be sent to Ray Daugherty, 
Director of Physical Education, San Francisco Public Schools. 


General Session Programs. President Cozens reports that he is 
attempting to secure a line-up of outstanding national leaders in 
the fields of health, physical education, recreation, and education 
to address the general sessions. Acceptances have already been re- 
ceived from G. Ott Romney, Consultant on Recreation Facilities 
for the Works Progress Administration, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
Vice-President and Chairman of the Recreation Division, Dr. 
J. F. Williams of Columbia University, and Mary J. Shelly of 
Bennington College. The names of additional speakers will be 
announced in the final program in next month’s JouRNAL. 


Section Programs. Section chairmen have been doing their 
best to persuade members from East of the Rockies to take part 
in their programs. Among those already scheduled to appear on 
Division and Section programs are Dr. James F. Rogers, United 
States Office of Education, Dr. J. Wynn Fredericks and Dr. Carl 
P. Schott from Pennsylvania, Dr. Mabel E. Rugen and Dr. E. D. 
Mitchell from Michigan, Phyllis Van Vleet from Ohio, Dr. Harry 
A. Scott from Texas, Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Dr. George Stafford, 
and Aileen Carpenter from Illinois, Ralph Practor from Colorado, 
Dr. C. H. McCloy from Iowa, Martha Hill and Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone from New York, and a number of others. 


Other Meetings. As usual, a number of the organizations 
affiliated with the National Association will hold meetings in 
connection with the Convention program. The American Academy 


Dredged from 
the depths of 
San Francisco 
Bay, Treasure 
Island, with its 
magic Expo- 
sition City 
almost 
completed, 
stands ready to 
receive visitors 
from all over 
the world 
during the 288 
days of the 
World’s Fair of 
the West. 

This view 
shows it from 
San Francisco’s 
famous 
Embarcadero. 
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of Physical Education will hold a scientific session and a dinner 
meeting. The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education expect roo per cent attendance of their members at 
pre-convention sessions Sunday afternoon and evening, and at a 
joint session with the Administrative Directors’ Section on Mon- 
day morning. The National Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women will hold a luncheon meeting; the 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society will join forces for a 
luncheon with the Springfield College and George Williams 
College alumni; and several other organizations are working on 
plans for meetings. 

The Dance Section will hold a pre-convention institute, with 
demonstrations and lessons by outstanding national figures in the 
dance field. 





When making your hotel reservation for the National 
Convention in San Francisco, be sure to send your reser- 
vation to Luell Weed, Women’s Gymnasium, Stanford 
University, California—not to the hotel, as much time will 
be lost if you do. Miss Weed, who is Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, will give your requests prompt at- 
tention. 

For a list of San Francisco hotels and their rates, and 
also a map showing their proximity to the scene of the 
convention, see page 39 of the January JourNAL. Above 
all, remember to send your reservation to: 

Miss Luell Weed 
Women’s Gymnasium 
Stanford University, California 
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Joe Hall, State Director of Florida, has just published a “Ten- 
tative Course of Study in Physical Education for Boys and Girls 
in Secondary Schools, Grades 7 Through 12.” This is a very 
practical mimeographed manual containing the latest materials 
and based on some of the best methods in curriculum making. 
A state committee was responsible for this excellent contribution. 

:* - « 

Montana has great hope this year of getting a State Di- 
rector. The State Association has been most active as has 
the legislative committee under the chairmanship of Miss 
Inga Hoem. It is impossible here to list the honor roll of 
health and physical education leaders in this state who for 
four years have been working hard on this effort. 

* * * 

Miss Elsie Michalke, President of the Wyoming State Physical 
Education Association, has inaugurated plans for the development 
of a state-wide program of health and physical education in that 
state. Distinct progress has been made during the past year. A 
great deal of credit also goes to John Corbett of the University 
of Wyoming for his contribution. 

* * * 

The Twentieth Camp Leadership Course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for eight Monday evening meet- 
ings, beginning February 13, 1939, is conducted in coopera- 
tion with leaders in various organizations interested in 
camping. 

~ es 

James Edward Rogers, Director of the National Physical Ed- 
ucation Service of the National Recreation Association, will teach 
two courses next summer at the University of Michigan: “Com- 
munity Recreation” and “Curriculum Problems in Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

+ + & 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Society of State 
Directors of Physical and Health Education will be held at 
the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, California, on Sunday 
and Monday, April 2 and 3. There will be three meetings 
on Sunday and on Monday there will be a joint meeting with 
the City Administrative Directors. W. H. Orion is president 
of the Society of State Directors. 

+ *« 2 

It was a pleasure to see the good work that our friend Nash 
Higgins is doing at Tampa University, but especially to see the 
unusual community-wide spirit of cooperation and service in 
the Tampa recreation system. 

* * * 

It is a pleasure to see John Pratt, of A. S. Barnes and 
Co., looking so well after his operation. He is his old smil- 
ing good self again. 

i a os 

The fifteenth annual state convention of the Texas Athletic 
Federation of College Women met for a three-day session on the 
campus of Baylor University, November 10, 11, 12. 

* * * 

F. J. Moench, head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men, State Normal School, Cortland, New York, 
described a most ideal plan in Practice Teaching for majors 
in physical education. For several years now, students have 
been giving ten full, entire weeks on the job—away from 
the college. They are allocated to selected schools, under 
picked, trained teachers, and get in all-day, complete experi- 
ence of practical teaching. Carl Schrader at Ithaca College 
said they plan the same excellent procedure. 

* * * 

A selected list of publications in the various fields in physical 

education has been mimeographed by the National Recreation 
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Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This brief pip. 
liography of up-to-date books in our field can be had for ten 
cents. 








* * x 


Honorable mention must go to L. B. Sharp for his leader. 
ship in camping. He has brought progressive education to 
camping. He is a national leader. He has one of the best 
jobs in the country. You should see his elegant office jn 
Radio City. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to spend a day at Louisiana State Univer. 
sity with A. D. Browne and the staff. Henry O. Dresser who 
recently got his doctorate at New York University is now at 
LSwy. 

* * * 

William L. Terry, President of the Kentucky State Health 
and Physical Education Association, has been made Director 
of the Department of Physical Education and Athletics at 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 

. *« & 


Just had the pleasure of spending four busy, full days in 
Florida with Joe Hall, State Director, Ben Salt of the University 
of Florida, and Miss Katherine Montgomery of the State College 
for Women at Tallahassee. Mr. Salt and Miss Montgomery have 
done much in helping to build the curriculum and program for 
Florida. 

. * & 

The Division of Physical and Health Education of Dela- 
ware, George W. Ayers, State Director, has published a very 
fine booklet on “Skill Activities.” 

ss & 

Louis E. Hutto and his staff are to be congratulated on the 
splendid presentation of training for recreation leadership that 
appeared in the special number of the Centralight quarterly pub- 
lished by the Extension Department of the Central State Teachers’ 
College of Michigan. In this excellent presentation different mem- 
bers of the faculties of the liberal and fine arts colleges and of 
other departments show what the total college faculties were 
contributing to the special training for leisure. 

‘* * & 

C. O. Jackson, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, 
has published a condensed summary of his interesting study 
of the Status of Physical Education in the Junior High 
Schools of Illinois. 

oe 

There is a rapidly growing interest in secondary schools, espe- 
cially senior high schools, in the game of volleyball, both as an 
intramural and also as a corecreational activity. Everyone should 
get a copy of the latest handbook with the changes in rules pub- 
lished by the United States Volleyball Association. The Associa- 
tion has just announced several important revisions in its rules 
and regulations. Dr. George J. Fisher is president, and Dr. John 
Brown, Jr., is secretary-treasurer. The rules book is published by 
the American Sports Publishing Company. 

‘2 =& 


The last issue of “Black and Gold,” the official Phi Epsi- 
lon Kappa fraternity publication, contains many excellent 
articles by our national leaders. Editor R. R. Schreiber has 


done a good job. 
ok * * 


Schools in Minnesota are taking advantage of recreation 
enabling legislation which was passed during the spring of 1937. 
During the summer of 1937, one hundred four schools had admin- 
istrative control or were cooperating in the promotion of recrea- 
tion. During the summer of 1938 more than two hundred schools 
reported such activity. 
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ments Section News 




















H. Harrison Clarke 


Following are additional city measurement programs that 
should supplement the twenty-five previously printed in this 
column: 

26. Toledo, Ohio.—T. G. Keller has reported a group of tests 
consisting of seven events, four of which are fundamental skills, 
such as jumping, throwing, climbing, and running; two tests of 
strength, the pushup and pullup; and one a measure of acquired 
skill, the basketball dribble and shot. The records of the pupils 
taken from the tests are transposed to points from a point value 
chart which is computed by means of the T-scale technique. 

27. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania.—A. L. Rummer utilizes a bas- 
ketball test as a practical aid in teaching the fundamentals of this 
sport. 

28. Yonkers, New York.—Dr. Richard F. Hayes is planning to 
administer the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test as soon as the nec- 
essary testing equipment can be purchased. In the meantime, Dr. 
H. L. MacCurdy of the Yonkers schools is experimenting with a 
“physical achievement” test composed of (1) a two-lap dash on 
the running track, (2) a jump and reach test (modification of the 
Sargent Jump), (3) a standing broad jump, and (4) a 30-second 
speed toss with basketball. Self-testing stunts are also used in 
Yonkers based upon a re-arrangement of the Brace Motor Ability 
Test and the addition of seventeen new exercises. 

29. Brookline, Massachusetts—tIn the January, 1939 issue of 
the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicAL EpucaAtion, Thomas H. 
Hines, Director of Physical Education, gives a very inspiring re- 
port of the use of measurement in the physical education program 
at Brookline, Massachusetts. His program is permeating the 
entire school and is placing physical education in the curriculum 
as one of the fundamentais. 


* * * 


In addition to the many reports of physical education meas- 
urement programs in the schools of New York State previously 
described in this news section, a Jarge number of physical directors 
have recently reported preliminary steps toward inaugurating such 
programs. The following individuals should be mentioned in this 
respect: Charles Blake, Theresa; Howard Peters, Endwell; Lloyd 
Greenman, Binghamton; John. Simonaitis, Tannersville; Rich 
Mahan, Middletown; Stanton Hemingway, Newburgh; Marc 
Guley, Walton; Raymond Benjamin, Whitesboro; Harold Button, 
Clifton Springs; Elmer Jebo, Adams Center; Wright Johnson, 
Malone; and Wesley Snyder, Kenmore. 

Francis J. Moench, Director of Physical Education, State 
Normal and Training School, Cortland, New York, reports that 
their senior class has administered the Rogers Physical Fitness 
Test during the past semester at the following New York State 
schools: Oakfield High School, Homer Academy, Madison Central 
School, Cincinnatus Central School, De Ruyter Central School, 
Dryden Central School, South Otselic Central School. In several 
cases, orthopedic examinations were made under the direction of 
Mrs. Janet Kane of the normal school faculty. 

In addition, all of the physical education major students are 
tested each year at Cortland, and classifications for standard ar- 
rangement in gymnastics, for equalization in intramurals, and for 
individual correctives for low students is carried out. Mr. Moench 
is now working ona plan whereby most of the testing in the fresh- 
man year will be done during the opening week of school. The 
measurement program will include a medical examination by the 
staff physician; an orthopedic examination by a specialist; the 
Physical Fitness Tests, personality tests, and skill tests by the 
department of physical education; the results of which wil exempt 
skilled individuals from elementary skill courses and will permit 
the establishment of a guidance program throughout the year. 
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THE McARTHUR 
School Towel Plan 


Provides: 


a practical, economical way to supply each 
student a CLEAN, high quality towel after 
every gym class! It’s a plan that fits into your 
program of teaching students the advant- 
ages of exercise, good health and CLEAN 
bodies. McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Towels are the final answer to the de- 
mand for quality at the lowest cost per year 
of service! 


QUALITY at LOW COST 
Write por FREE towel and robe plan book! 


Western Representative: E. P. FINICAN, 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 




















GYMNASIUM: PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


*“‘Louden apparatus is authentic—first in 
design, utility, material and workman- 
ship — superior in every quality that 
insures perfect performance. 


In any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- 
velopment, we are able to give matchless service. Our 
Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laving 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back of 
our recommendations is no theorizing, no guess 
work, no untried ideas. 


SERVICE is a mighty word when Porter is 
back of it. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 8-S of Play- 
ground Equipment or our new Catulog No. 9-S 
of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 


THE LOUDEN LINE — A Division of 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


ssor to A. G. Spalding & Bros. Co quit Div 
and Chica 


m Equipment Company 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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Cub Basketball 


WE. IN Pittsburgh have been experimenting for some time 
with a game of basketball for boys under twelve years of 
age. It is our experience, as has been the experience of others, 
that boys of this age are interested in learning the rudiments of 
the game and want to play it, like their older brothers. 

With this in mind, we experimented in an effort to bring the 
game within the reach of the boy. Our experiments show that a 
court 30’ x 50’ is a good size. We use the regular basketball ring 
but place it 8’ above.the floor. The overthrow line is placed a 
distance of 114’ from the end line. The ball has been reduced 
in size and we find that one the size of the soccer ball, 28” in 
circumference, is best adapted for boys. 

We have limited the play to 20 minutes, having 4 quarters 
of 5 minutes playing time. We allow a rest period of one minute 
between the first and second and the third and fourth periods, 
and between the second and third periods a rest of ten minutes. 
Every attempt is made to have a game which is attractive and 
yet imposes no physical strain on the player. We feel certain 
that recreation leaders and directors of physical education will 
find this game most appealing to boys. It is obvious that the 
regulation size of the court backstop, placed with the ring 10’ 
above the floor, and the large basketball which is too bulky for 
boys below the age of twelve years to handle, have been factors 
in keeping the boys from playing a game which had an appeal 
for them. 

Copies of the rules may be had by writing to the author. 


A. H. Stack 
Director of Recreation 
Pittsburgh 


Half-Court Basketball for Girls 

7] HE girls’ playing space at Fremont High School, Oakland, Cal- 

ifornia, is temporarily restricted because of the construction of 
a new gymnasium. In order to provide basketball games for 
twice as many girls as there are courts to accommodate them, the 
physical education department developed half-court basketball for 
use in all regular physical education classes. The game has met 
with decided enthusiasm from all girls and many students have 
expressed a preference for it. 

The game is played on half the regulation basketball court 
for girls, and uses only one of the baskets. Two teams of six 
girls, three forwards and three guards, play on each half-court 
so that one basketball court accommodates twenty-four instead of 
the usual twelve girls. 

With very few changes the regulation two-court basketball 
game is played so that rules and playing techniques are based 
on the women’s official basketball rules. 

The court is marked out as follows: 
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(Note: The basketball courts used at Fremont High Sch 
are of two sizes, 90’ x 35’ and 75’ x 40’. The half courts are cor 
respondingly of two sizes, 45’ x 35’ and 40’ x 40’.) 7 

The game is started with the usual throw-in to a forward 
who stands in the center circle of her half court. The tease 
then in possession of the ball passes the ball toward the basket 
and attempts to score a goal. Should opponents intercept one of 
the passes, it is necessary for them to return the ball, by a series 
of passes, to the neutral area before this team may make a legal 
goal. In other words, whenever either team intercepts a pass of 
its opponent, it is necessary for the intercepting team to initiate 
the ball’s progress to the goal at the neutral area. This provision 
makes for an open, passing game. 

The exceptions to the women’s official basketball rules are as 
follows: 

1. Layout of the Court— 

A. The field shall be divided into two equal parts by a line 
2” in width parallel to the end lines. This line shall be known as 
an end line for each of half courts. 

B. A neutral area for each half court shall be provided by a 
division line drawn parallel to and 4’ from the center line 
connecting the side lines. 

C. Each center circle shall have a radius of 3’, and shall be 
placed at the halfway point of the division line. 

D. All other measurements and rules for the layout of the 
court are found in the women’s official basketball rules. , 

II. Goals— 

A. In order to score a legal goal, the progress to the basket 
must be started by a player of the scoring team who has one 
or both feet within the neutral area. The ball must remain in 
the possession of the scoring team, and the goal must be made by 
a forward of that team. 

1. At the beginning of the game or after a score has been 
made, the initiation of progress to the goal is made by the for- 
ward receiving the throw-in. This forward is standing in the 
center circle, with one foot in the neutral area and one foot in 
the playing court, between the neutral area and half court. 

2. When one team intercepts a pass of its opponent, the ball 
must be returned by one or more passes to a player of the 
intercepting team, who has one or both feet within the neutral 
area before that team may make a legal goal. 

III. Violations— 

A. A player shall not throw for basket when the progress to 
the basket was not initiated by a member of that team in the 
neutral area. Penalty—Goal if made does not count and ball 
is awarded to an opponent out-of-bounds, at the side line. 

B. A player shall not carry the ball over the center end line 
into the adjoining half court or shall not cause the ball to go 
into the adjoining half court. Penalty—Ball is awarded opponents 
out of bounds at the side line of the neutral area. 

C. A player shall not shoot for basket after a free throw by 
an opposing team has been missed until the ball has been re- 
turned to the neutral area. Penalty—Goal, if made, does not 
count and the. ball is awarded to an opponent out of bounds at 
the sidelines. 

(Note: On an out-of-bounds play it is not necessary to return 
the ball to the neutral area before a goal can be made.) 

In coaching the teams the instructor should remember that 
only forwards can make a legal goal and that after putting the 
ball in play at the center circle there must be two completed 
passes before a legal goal can be scored. 

It is the tendency of high school players to crowd along the 
free throw lanes when a free throw is being attempted. If the 
free throw is missed by team A and team B intercepts the ball, 
team B must return it to the neutral area before it can make a 
legal goal. Therefore the three forwards of team B should be 
coached to station themselves out on the court away from the 
basket to receive these passes from their guards who inter- 
cepted the ball. This causes the guards of team A to follow their 
opposing forwards of team B so that crowding around the basket 
is greatly reduced. Approximately six players are left near the 
basket, the three forwards of the team taking the throw and the 
three opposing guards. 

It is necessary for the instructor to familiarize herself with 
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the few changes in the regular basketball rules so the game will 
go smoothly and so all instructors within one department are 
teaching the same game. ; 

With these provisions half-court basketball will prove to be 
an active and fascinating game instead of an uninteresting sub- 
stitute for basketball so often necessarily employed under 

ergency conditions. 

— MartuHa J. LEONARD 
Fremont High School 
Oakland, California 


Golf Basketball 


INE numbered circles are drawn on the gym floor to repre- 
N sent the tees for nine holes. Arrange the circles in an arc 
around the basket, from one corner of the gym floor to the other. 
Two to six players may participate. 

A set shot is attempted from the first “tee.” If missed, two 
more tries are allowed. If the player does not make the basket 
with three shots, he loses his turn and is penalized two shots, 
making his score for the “hole” five. After each player has had 
a chance at the first hole, they move to the second tee and shoot 
from there, continuing until they have completed nine holes. 

Many variations of golf basketball are possible, such as: 

1. Give credit for a hole-in-one, by reducing the score by one. 

2. Have tees set far from the basket, allowing players to take 
each succeeding shot from the point of recovery, the above rules 
to govern otherwise. 

Par should be determined according to the ability of the group. 
For an average group, par should be twenty. 

JosEpH NERENBERG 
Eighteenth Avenue School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Target: A Basketball-Dodgeball Game 


T HE game of target evolved through having to give a bunch 
of basketball-crazy boys their gym period in a low-ceilinged, 
odd-shaped, basement room. We tried playing “Keep-Away,” 
“Dribbling Through,’ and “Captain-Ball,” but still the boys 
clamored for more action. The solution of the problem was 
to introduce a dodgeball element into the game of basketball 
and change the purpose of the game from throwing the ball into 
a basket, to trying to hit certain players of the opposing team 
with the ball. The boys responded enthusiastically. 

The advantages of target are: As teams of eight to twelve 
players can be used effectively, more children are given a chance 
to play during the period and at the same time do not run the 
risk of overexerting themselves as they would in the regulation 
five-man game. No regulation field, or boundary lines, or fixed 
equipment is needed, making the game adaptable to any outdoor 
or indoor space. 

Players—There are eight or more players on each team. Two 
players of each team are called “targets,” and are distinguished 
from the others by an arm-band or colored ribbon. 

Object of the Game—To pass, dribble, and maneuver in order 
to hit the opposing target with the ball. A target of one team 
may throw at the target of the opposing team if he receives the 
ball from his teammates. 

Scoring—Two points are scored each time a target is hit by 
the ball. The ball is then put in play by giving it out-of-bounds 
to the team scored on. 

Fouls—The same fouls are called as in basketball. The player 
who commits a foul is suspended from the game until (1) the 
opposing team scores, or (2) the opposing team commits a per- 
sonal foul. 

The player re-entering the game after being suspended does not 
have to report to the official. 

Rotation of Targets—The same players may not be used as 
targets for more than one quarter. 

The game is started by a toss-up between opposing centers 
as in basketball, and except for the few additional rules listed, 
all other basketball rules are applicable. 

Loute GRatcH 
Medill and Emerson Elementary Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 
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STABLE IN 
SOLUTION 


ATHLETE’S FOOT control is more economical with the 
new fungicidal Alta-Co Powder because it is stable in solu- 
tion. It does not break down in the presence of organic 
matter and light—need not be changed so frequently. Re- 
sult: you save money in actual use. 


Dissolved in water, 1 pound to 1 gallon, Alta-Co Powder 
kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 1 minute. This has 
been proved in tests on vigorous strains of Trychophyton 
rosaceum, epidermophyton interdigitale, Epidermophyton 


cruris, Achorion Schoenleinii and other resistant fungi. 


Yet, solutions of Alta-Co Powder are harmless to the skin 
—no more irritating than ordinary sea water. And harmless 
to towels—has no harsh bleaching action. 


Alta-Co Powder contains chemicals never before used for 
Athlete’s Foot prophylaxis. A patent is pending. Report 
H-92 sent gratis to physical education instructors. 
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President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentusky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer ; 

The boys at the University of Alabama are enjoying a large 
outdoor swimming pool which was constructed by W.P.A. labor. 
The pool is fed by springs. Fences and bath house and a beau- 
tiful sand beach have just been completed. Swimming and other 
intramural activities at the university are under the direction of 
Keplar Mills. 

Six-man football was introduced in southeast Alabama when 
Elba High School played McKenzie High School this season. The 
game was favorably received by the spectators. 

Aldace Fitzwater, head of women’s physical education at Liv- 
ingston State Teachers College, was visiting professor in the 
department of physical education at the University of North 
Carolina for the second summer session of 1938. 

The Woman’s Athletic Association of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Livingston held a coeducational sports day at the college 
this fall. Over one hundred college men and women participated 
in tennis, badminton, table tennis, croquet, paddle tennis, and 
similar games during the afternoon. The program ended with 
square dancing. 

The third annual state conference on School Health, Phys’cal 
Education, and Recreation met in Montgomery on November 22 
and 23. The conference dealt with a discussion of teacher prep- 
aration and follow-up of fall playday-conferences. The honer 
guest at the conference was Dr. N. P. Neilson. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 


Most significant recent developments in Florida are the plans 
for a new constitution, by-laws, and committee organization for 
the Florida Education Association, Department of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, submitted by President Mary 
Settle; and, the plan for an elaborate bulletin dealing with the 
School Health Program. Both of these are discussed fully in a 
bulletin recently published by the State Department of Pub‘ic 
Instruction. These matters will receive attention by the state 
organization in its annual meeting in Tampa on March 17. 


KENTUCKY 
Tom McDonough 


Bernie Shively and Ab. Kirwan, University of Kentucky., Wm. 
Terry, Western State Teachers College, and T. E. McDonough 
and Rome Rankin, Eastern State Teachers College, attended the 
Annual National Coaches and College Physical Education Meet- 
ings at Chicago, December 27, 28, 29. 

Elizabeth Cherry, a graduate of Louisiana State University, 
has taken a position of instructor of physical education at Eastern 
State Teachers College. 

Thos. E. McDonough, chairman of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, assisted by Rome Rankin, athletic coach, 
Eastern State Teachers College, conducted sixteen basketball clinics 
for the Kentucky High School Athletic Association during Novem- 
ber and December. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


On December 15, the Columbia High School gymnasium was 
dedicated with a program of activities which included a band 
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recital and dedicatory addresses, followed by a baske 
between Columbia and Monroe high schools. 

A contract for a gymnasium at the State School for 
has been let and work will begin immediately. 

On December 27, the Louisiana High School Coach 
ciation met in New Orleans. Two problems which th 
are working on are: 100 percent membership and the organizatio 
and establishment of safe, sound insurance against athletic injesdag 

J. E. Rogers spent three days visiting the Health and Physical 
Education Departments at Southeastern Louisiana College, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana State Normal, and Louisiana 
State University. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 

A Basketball Institute was held at Winthrop College on Janu- 
ary 14, under the direction of the South Carolina Basketball 
Officials Rating Board. The schedule was as follows: 10:15, Reg- 
istration; 10:30, Officiating—Discussion and Demonstration; 11:39, 
Officials Rating Examination; 1:00, Lunch; 2:00, Discussion and 
Interpretation of Rules; Showing of Basketball Film; 2:45, Dem- 
onstration of Offensive and Defensive Team Plays, Demonstration 
of Formation for Practice of Tactics; and 3:45, Officials Rating 
Examination. Christine White, National Chairman of Basketball, 
attended the Institute. 

A state-wide campaign is being made to put into effect the 
law requiring a physical and dental examination of every school 
boy and girl. 

TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

Helen Byington talked to the girls majoring in Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Texas, during her visit here to the 
Conference on Curriculum in Health and Physical Education, 
inspiring them on the importance of their preparatory work in 
school and briefly discussing the methods of classes in the Houston 
schools. 

The City of Austin Recreation Department offered a training 
course in party leadership for those interested in giving parties, 
picnics, and social dance mixers. The course was offered for 
three nights, January 10, 11, and 12, at the Austin Athletic Club. 

Last January the Southwest Section of the American Camping 
Association came into being, with a charter membership of twenty- 
six. Due to the size of the state, three divisions were made in 
the section, and it was decided that each division should meet 
twice a year and the entire section once a year. 

The Texas State Department of Health is collaborating with 
the Physical Education Department at the University of Texas 
in offering a valuable course in Community Health under the di- 
rection of Dr. Harold Wood. Laboratory periods are spent at 
the various public health departments, clinics, and laboratories. 

VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 

It is interesting to note that club schedules in handball, soccer, 
and fencing have been carried out at the University of Virginia. 
The students who took part were interested enough to report 
regularly for practice and pay all their own expenses. It is hoped 
that these activities will be officially recognized as minor sports. 

Carl Voyles recently appointed Director of Athletics and Head 
Football Coach at the College of William and Mary, is a graduate 
of the Professional Physical Education School at the University 
of Illinois. It is satisfying to note that a man trained and edu- 
cated in physical education received such an appointment. 

The Acrobatic Troupe for the University of Virginia will begin 
its second season in February. A tentative schedule, including 
shows at many Virginia high schools and preparatory schools, is 
about complete. Circus and acrobatic equipment now includes 
tight-wire apparatus and a trampolene table. 

Grace Chevraux of Hollins College has a fine program arranged 
for the Virginia State Association meeting which will take place 
in the latter part of March. The plans include practical demonstra- 
tions in many activities. 

The College of William and Mary will be host to the delegates 
attending the state convention. With their excellent facilities for 
teaching and demonstration purposes, a fine representation from 
the field is expected. 
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President—Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 


sity. 


Southwest District Chairmen of Divisions and of Sections are 
as follows for 1938-39: 

Divisions: Health Education, James Houloose, M.D., Long 
Beach; Physical Education, Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College; Rec- 
reation, George Hjelte, Los Angeles. 

Sections: Administrative Measurement, Irene Palmer, San Jose 
State College; Dance, Lucille Czarnowski, University of California, 
Berkeley ; Health Education, James Houloose, M.D., Long Beach; 
Men’s Athletics, Rex Sutherland, Granite High School, Salt Lake 
City; Mental Health, James Houloose, M.D., Long Beach; Public 
Schools, Walter Scott, Long Beach; Recreation, Charlotte Stewart, 
Salt Lake City; Research, James Coleman, University of Nevada, 
Reno; Teacher Training, Aaron McCreary, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff; Therapeutics, Mrs. Jane Graves, San Francisco 
Public Schools; Women’s Athletics, Hazel Cubberley, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

This is a particularly busy year for all officers and chairmen as 
plans are going forward very rapidly for the National Convention, 
April 3-6, in San Francisco. 

Send your hotel reservations NOW to Luell Weed, Chairman 
of Housing Committee, Stanford University, California. 


ARIZONA 
Nelda Taffe and Janet Wood 


Seven dancers and one accompanist made the trip to Los 
Angeles from the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe to 
the second annual dance symposium held there December 3. 
Dorothy Gillanders directed the group from Tempe. The distance 
is about 425 miles, but all felt that the trip was more than worth 
while. It was a stimulating experience and the Department of 
Physical Education at the University should be congratulated for 
their fine contribution to the field of dance in the Southwest. 

As a part of the University of Arizona-Tempe annual sports 
day in Tucson, the dance groups of the two schools held a sym- 
posium in the Women’s Building on December 10. The program 
consisted of three main parts: (1) demonstration of technique by 
representative groups; (2) problem in space; (3) problem in 
grouping. Helen Tophoy, head of Orchesis at the University of 
Arizona, will give a report on the U. C. L. A. Dance Symposium 
to be held at the University of Arizona during 1939-40 for the 
schools and colleges of Arizona, California, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 

On January 20 and 21, the Department of Physical Education 
for Women at the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe co- 
operated with the College in promoting a conference on teacher 
education designed for the teachers of the elementary and high 
schools of the State. The program outlined and directed by the 
department included demonstrations in dance, health, education, 
badminton, and games designed to meet the needs of schools where 
space and equipment are limited; discussions of suitable volleyball 
and softball rules for elementary school girls and of classifications 
for athletic competition for elementary school girls. 

Catherine Wilkinson of the Phoenix Union High School has 
been asked to outline a plan to establish a National Official Rating 
Committee in Arizona. Frances Cane, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Adams School, Phoenix, will discuss the possible reorgan- 
ization of the old Coaches Association of the Salt River Valley 
into a Physical Education Organization. 
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The Ninth Annual Women’s Fall Sports Day was held at the 
University of Arizona Saturday, December 10. Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe and Phoenix Junior College sent teams 
to the University of Arizona for this event. There was compe- 
tition in archery, golf, tennis, and hockey. A new feature this 
vear was the inclusion of a dance symposium. Thirty-six stucents 
took part in this recital. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


W. H. Orion, State Superintendent of Physical Education, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Los Angeles City Schools and 
the Department of Playground and Recreation of Los Angeles as 
Supervisor of Coordinated Education and Recreation. Mr. Orion 
thus serves as a member of the executive staff of the Board of 
Education, reporting to the Superintendent of Schools and as a 
supervisor in the Department of Playground and Recreation. His 
duties will be to bring about greater coordination between the 
Los Angeles City School Department and the Department of Play- 
ground and Recreation in such matters as have to do with the 
use of recreational facilities of both agencies and their community 
recreation programs. 

Los Angeles has inaugurated a new type course of study for 
their elementary and high schools. The material is organized on 
an activity basis and is a semi-loose form in a ring binder. The 
course of study has been given a very mvdernistic dress. 

A film on group methods of teaching tennis to musical accom- 
paniment for developing rhythm of stroke is being completed by 
Mrs. Margaret Fitch Newport at Mills College, California. Excel- 
lent photography has been done by Bedell Harrison. 

The report of the Physical Education Committee at the West- 
ern Workshop of the Progressive Education Association held at 
Mills College this summer may now be secured at the Association’s 
headquarters at 310 W. 90th St., New York City. 

The second annual Southern California Dance Symposium was 
held at the University of California at Los Angeles, Women’s 
Physical Education Building, December 3. Dance groups from the 
Universities of Southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
and from Redlands, Pomona, Occidental, San Diego State, Santa 
Barbara, and Chapman Colleges, as well as from U.C.L.A., par- 
ticipated in the morning work period. 

This period included warm-ups, presentation of music prob- 
lems, abstract problems, mixed group studies, free rhythms, and 
improvisations. After luncheon in Kerckhoff Hall, discussion 
groups met to consider methods of choregraphy, musical composi- 
tion for dance, costumes and lighting for dance, and the relation 
between dance and drama. After the discussion period tea was 
served in the dance studio. 

‘W.A.A. members of the University of Southern California, 
University of California at Los Angeles, and Pomona fought for 
athletic supremacy at a “Hi Neighbor” playday hostessed by Troy 
recently. 

While the Trojanes and Bruinettes had tested each other’s 
hockey strength before, Pomona was a newcomer to the league. 
Hockey, volleyball, and tennis began at 4 o’clock and continued 
until supper, which was served at 5:30 p.m. in the women’s gym. 

After participating in folk dancing and singing games, coeds 
entered into evening sports of badminton, table tennis, swimming, 
and recreational volleyball. Tired Sagehens and Bruinettes left 
U.S.C. late that evening with a “Bye Neighbor” and a promise 
to return next year. 


NEVADA 


James Coleman 


The University of Nevada recently acquired twenty acres of 
additional land adjoining her present athletic fields, which is now 
in the process of being developed into a new intramural athletic 
field. It is the fond hope of the University officials that at least 
five acres of this tract will be ready for use by September first, 
1939. The grading is about completed at the present time, and a 
fine water and sprinkling system is now under construction. This 
portion of the new plot will be seeded to grass at the earliest 
date possible. The remainder of the tract will be developed just 
as fast as funds are available. 
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President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 




















The Midwest Convention for 1939 is to be held in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and our good friend and fellow-worker, W. K. 
“Bill” Streit, is the President who will preside. You’ll remember 
him as the fellow from Cincinnati, Ohio, who has always had time 
to promote physical education. A real fellow who g:ves service 
with a smile. 

Working with our Midwest President to make the Convention 
the most successful ever held are Helen Hazelton, Purdue Uni- 
versity, the Vice-President of the Midwest Association, an ardent 
worker in whatever she undertakes, and A. H. Pritzlaff, of Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Secretary and Treasurer—a 100 per cent 
physical education champion, Laurentine Collins, of Detroit, our 
Past Midwest President, who needs no introduction if you at- 
tended the last convention in Chicago, a perfect hostess and a 
tireless worker, and George Mead of Detroit, the fellow who 
keeps the whole convention moving. 

With the above-named convention leaders, no more need be 
said as to the success that will crown this event. Start to plan 
N-O-W for your spring convention, March 29-30-31, and April 
1, 1939. We'll be seeing you there! 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


The Illinois High School Athletic Association passed a resolu- 
tion at its last meeting requiring all high school athletes to have 
a physical examination before engaging in competition. 

The University of Illinois has added courses in bait and fly 
casting and social dancing to the program of sports activities to 
be offered during the second semester. 

Mixed recreational activities got under way at Augustana Col- 
lege, Friday the 13th (January). Major Swedberg, the director 
of physical education, served as chairman of the event. All stu- 
dents were put into one of four groups for competition throughout 
the evening. Volleyball, badminton, shuffleboard, and table tennis 
were the most popular among the many activities offered. 

The annual Pontiac Circus, under the able direction of Jack 
Haskin, will be the feature of next month’s activities in the Pon- 


tiac district. INDIANA 


Ben W. Miller 

The Annual Spring Meeting of the Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation will be held in con- 
junction with the Midwest Convention. A luncheon and meeting 
will be held Saturday, April 1, beginning at noon. The place and 
the program will be announced later. 

Indiana people who were appointed to committee responsi- 
bilities by President W. K. Streit for the Midwest Convention 
are as follows: Budget and Finance—W. W. Patty, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Convention Daily News—Viola Mitchell, Han- 
over College, Editor and Chairman; College and Group Reunion 
Luncheons—Harry C. Good, Indiana Central College, Chairman; 
Commercial Exhibits—Lloyd L. Messersmith, DePauw University ; 
Constitution—Ruth Kelley, Burris School, Muncie, Chairman; 
Convention Cities—Frank S. Stafford, State House, Indianapolis; 
Nominating—Rudolph Schreiber, Normal College, A.G.U.; Pub- 
licity—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University, Chairman; and Reor- 
ganization and Policies—Paul B. Williams, Ball State Teachers 
College. Emil Rath, Board of Education, Indianapolis, is Con- 
vention Manager and Helen Hazelton, Purclue University, is Vice- 
President of the Midwest Association and serves on the Executive 
and Program Committee. 


The Committee representing the state Association for the 
Midwest Convention and working in cooperation with Mr. Rath 
is as follows: Ruth J. Kelley, Burris School, Muncie, Chairman: 
Charles P. Dagwell, Technical High School, Indianapolis; Rudolph 
Schreiber, Normal College, A.G.U., Indianapolis; and Geneva 
Risk, Greensburg. 

The Committee for the Annual Spring Meeting for the State 
Association is: Maryon K. Welch, Crawfordsville, Chairman: 
Rachel Benton, DePauw University; C. O. Linhart, School No. 
35, Indianapolis; Arthur L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers College. 

Plan now to attend this Hoosier convention! 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


A number of physical education leaders in the state met with 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, our State Superintendent of Public Instryc. 
tion, to discuss the general status of the physical education pro- 
gram in Michigan and activities relative to the curriculum study 
being made. The meeting lasted through the day of January 12, 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in 
Flint on December 13. Several very worth-while projects were 
launched for the 1939 program. 

We are over the 500 mark in membership, and still going 
strong! 

The long-looked-for winter season has arrived at last, and 
Michigan cities are enjoying a multitude of winter sports meets, 
We are proud of our skating facilities, and the large number of 
cities promoting winter sports. Lighted ice rinks with warming 
houses and music for skating certainly bring out the skaters, both 
young and old. The State Skate Meet final will be held in Al- 
pena February 3, 4, and 5. 

Many Michigan teachers are planning to attend the Midwest 
and national Conventions during March and April. The pro- 
grams are outstanding, and the locations ideal. Don’t forget the 
places and the dates. 

Midwest—Indianapolis, Indiana, March 29, 30, 31, and April 1. 

National—San Francisco, California, April 3, 4, 5, 6. 


OHiO 
Katherine Ruh 

Kent State University and Ohio Northern University presented 
interesting Clinics in Physical and Health Education on December 
3. At Kent, where these clinics have been annual affairs for some 
years, a program of demonstrations, moving pictures, and talks 
was given. Besides the demonstrations by members of the staff, 
there was a discussion of health education by Phillip L. Riley 
of the Cleveland public schools. 

Ohio Northern University held its first clinic with 150 teachers 
in attendance. Many kinds of techniques and methods were 
demonstrated by staff members. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to basketball demonstrations by Northern and _ visiting 
coaches. Mr. Lamb is quoted as saying, “the coaches expressed so 
much satisfaction over the clinic that we plan to hold one each 
year if possible.” 

The University of Cincinnati. has postponed their clinic until 
February 4. Miss Smith and her assistants are preparing a fine 


iene WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

The School of Physical Education and Athletics of West Vir- 
ginia University has brought about the installation of a broad- 
casting studio on the University Campus through the facilities of 
Station WMMN of Fairmont. A series of weekly radio programs 
has been conducted by the School over this station each Wed- 
nesday evening from 8 until 8:30 o’clock since November 24, 1937. 

Each program uses “Hail West Virginia” as its opening and 
closing theme song. The general plan is the use of two interviews, 
one on topics relating to the School of Physical Education and the 
other on topics relating to the program and activities of the 
University in general. An interlude of music is used between the 
two interviews. 

The programs are prepared in the offices of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics in cooperation with the other 
groups from the campus. Dean Alden W. Thompson, who directs 
the programs, did a similar piece of work at Grand Rapids, 
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Michigan, over Station WOOD, from April 1935, to July, 1937. 

Among those who have spoken on subjects relative to physical 
and health education are: Grace Griffin, Beatrice Hurst, Harry L. 
Samuel, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Dr. Samuel J. Morris, and Dean 
Thompson of the School, Dr. Marshall Glenn, Ira E. Rogers, Art 
N. Smith, Albert C. Gwynne, and Dr. Edward Vacheresse of the 
Athletics Department. , ; 

The present series of broadcasts will continue throughout the 
regular school year and the summer session. 


WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 


The initial or steering committee for the development of a 
new curriculum of physical education in Wisconsin met in Madi- 
son during December and formulated preliminary plans. Mr. 
Wadell of the State Department of Instruction asked Mr. Nohr 
to assume the chairmanship and accept the responsibility of get- 
ting the project under way. The steering committee is made up 
of the following people: Fred Hein, State President; Chet Wan- 
gerin, Junior and Senior High School—Boys; Miss K. Cronin, 
Organizer of Last Manual—Girls; Mr. W. Wittich, Professional 
Schools; Edwin Hoppe, City Directors and Supervisors; Dorothy 
John, Small High School—Girls; Carl Anderson, Small High 
School—Boys; Dr. Robert Francis, Research (ex. off.) ; Dr. Mur- 
ray Lee, Curriculum Construction (ex. off.); Robert Nohr, Jr., 
Chairman. 

Subcommittees to develop the various phases and levels of the 
work will soon be appointed. 

The committee on Philosophy working under Robert Nohr’s 
promotional program and headed by Chairman Robert Francis 
have about completed the original draft. Members of this com- 
mittee have given generously of their time and effort and have 
done a splendid job. 

The first issue of our sixteen-page Journal for 1939 is just off 
the press. Editor Frank Stangel and his helpers have produced 
something really worth while. Wisconsin’s Journal under Frank 
Stangel’s editorship has consistently ranked with the best. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 


The Volleyball Committee—has been active this year on sev- 
eral special projects. Since rvles for corecreational volleyball are 
still a vital problem for both men and women, Louise Fulton and 
Helen Manley of the womens’ committee are working with Dr. 
Brown, Mr. Idell, and Mr. Laveaga of the men’s rules committee 
on a definite set of rules for the style of play. Joanna Dyer is 
continuing her investigations on the written volleyball test of 100 
true and false questions. Over 300 have been distributed so that 
the results will be published in the next Guide. Josephine Burke 
is working with the Motion Picture Committee on a new volley- 
ball film which it is hoped will be available for rental in the near 
future. Because of requests for some system of rating volleyball 
officials, plans are being made to send out an experimental test to 
be distributed through the basketball boards. under the National 
Officials Rating Committee. Norma Leavitt and Pearl Powell are 
compiling this test from suggestions received from teachers in the 
field. The committee has cooperated with the men’s volleyball 
committee this year, and has several articles in the men’s Guide. 
The committee hopes to participate again in a joint volleyball 
forum with the men as was done last year. 

The Lacrosse Committee—feeling that there is a need for a 
film on lacrosse, hopes to make such a film available soon. Anyone 
who is interested in working on this film, or anyone who owns a 
film and wants to sell or rent copies should communicate with 
Jenny Turnbull, Chairman, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Outing Club Committee—has begun a survey of outing 
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clubs and allied organizations. Questionnaires have already been 
sent to those colleges having such clubs. Club advisors are re- 
quested to return their answers promptly to the Committee. 

The Basketball Committee—feels that its most vital work is 
done through its State Chairmen, who cooperate closely with the 
N.S.W.A. State Representative and the Boards of Officials in their 
respective states. Urging better standards of competition, con- 
ducting rules interpretation meetings, organizing institutes for 
coaches and players, and collecting and passing on to the Com- 
mittee suggestions for rules changes are some of the activities of 
the State Basketball Chairmen. The Committee is interested in 
recommendations for topics of discussion or possible outstanding 
persons who could make contributions for the Guide. Such sug- 
gestions should be sent to Elsa Schneider, Shorewood Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or to Anna Espenschade, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

The Committee on Track and Field—proposes to evaluate the 
results of their questionnaire sent out last year. From these results 
the Committee hopes to present in the Guide a useful set of events 
for those age levels that now use them and to eliminate such 
events as now appear to be outmoded. 

The Individual Sports Committee—plans to have in its pos- 
session for renting by the end of the year, films and photographs 
showing techniques of archery, tennis, and golf. 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


IOWA 


The Iowa State Health and Physical Association is bending 
every effort to cooperate with the Sioux City group to assure a 
successful Central District meeting, March 29-April 1, in Sioux 
City. 

The athletic “clinic” sponsored by the Des Moines Register 
far surpassed all previous clinics from the standpoint of attendance 
and interest. This outstanding event has grown so rapidly that it 
is no longer of state interest only, but is attended by coaches 
from ‘surrounding states. 

MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


Representatives of the State Teachers Colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are cooperating with Mr. H. K. Jack, State 
Supervisor of Physical and Health Education, in the preparation 
of recommendations to the State Board of Education for revision 
of the standards for certification of physical education minors and 
majors, in addition to the development of a health education 
minor. The physical education minor has been completed. Its 
adoption awaits formal action by the State Board of Education. 

W. P. Cushman joined the staff of Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege on January first. 
COLORADO 
Dorotha Moore 


Denver physical education teachers have organized small com- 
mittees according to the age level and activity taught and are 
trying to work out a standardized skill check chart for all major 
sports such as soccer, speedball, volleyball, basketball, field and 
track, softball, and some individual sports. 

Fort Morgan and Greeley High Schools have both found folk 
dancing to be a popular recreation with their students. Folk 
dance clubs have been formed and dancing is offered the students 
during the noon hours. 

Basketball “clinics” are being held throughout the state under 
the sponsorship of the State Basketball Committee in an effort to 
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further the interests of girls’ basketball and improve the type of 
playing, coaching, officiating, and conditions under which girls’ 
games are being played. Coaches and physical education teachers 
in each district are invited to attend the nearest “clinic” and take 
part in a‘discussion of rules and techniques. Lectures and demon- 
strations are being given. Teachers are being encouraged to try 
for the official rating. 

Mary Francis Cave of the Bennington School of the Dance is 
assisting Beth Forbes at Colorado State College this year. She 
has inspired a great deal of interest in the modern dance in the 
Colorado State students. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 


The Dance Club of the University of Omaha gave a joint 
Christmas convocation with the University A Capella Choir. 

The Omaha Physical Education Society held its monthly meet- 
ing at a dinner. The program was as follows: 

Discussion on “Athletics vs. Rhythm,” led by Steve Nielsen. 

Discussion on “Intramural Athletics vs. Interschool Athletics 
in the Grade Schools,” led by Gertrude Smith. 

Question Box. 

Dorothy Zimmerman taught the entire group social dance steps 
following these discussions. 

For the first time in the history of the University of Omaha, 
a folk dancing class for men and women has been offered. It has 
been very successful. There is an enrollment of twenty couples 
with a large waiting list. Regular physical education credit is 
given for the course. 

With the start of school on January 9, the Wayne State 
Teachers College intramural program for men enters its busiest 
and most hectic season. The intramural program will cover table 
tennis, basketball, basketball free throwing, badminton. Lack of 
adequate facilities handicaps the intramural program as there is, 
at this time, only one small gymnasium available for all physical 
activities. 

The State Department of Education will offer a bill on phys- 
ical education to the legislature which is now in session. 

The Recreation Department of Omaha, under the direction of 
William Meyers and Harold Crawford, reported a most successful 
program for the past summer and an extensive one planned for 
fall and winter. The program has followed five points: craft work, 
art, community recreation, music, and physical recreation activi- 
ties. Twenty centers were in operation throughout Omaha during 
the summer. All recreational workers were required to attend a 
teacher-training institute before being placed in the various cen- 
ters. An outstanding event of the summer was a city-wide ele- 
mentary school: track and field meet in which three thousand 
elementary school children participated. Juvenile Judge Herbert 
Rhoades wrote the following: “In answer to your question as to 
what effect your recreational program has had in regard to juve- 
nile delinquency, we wish to state that we have noticed a decided 
decrease in juvenile delinquency in areas where recreational facili- 
ties have been made available to children. Keep the potentially 
delinquent child occupied, and his energies directed in the right 
channel, and he will develop into a good citizen.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 


The South Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
has had an increase in membership and now boasts one hundred 
paid-up members. 

The University of South Dakota department of physical educa- 
tion for men reports a satisfactory enrollment in the newly insti- 
tuted four-year course in physical education and athletics. 

R. M. Walseth, Secretary of the State High School Athletic 
Association, has announced the state basketball tourney dates as 
follows: 

Class B Tourney, Brookings, South Dakota, March 11-12. 

Class A Tourney, Aberdeen, South Dakota, March 17-18. 

The four high teams in the Eastern South Dakota High School 
league will automatically qualify for the Class A Tourney. Class 
B teams with outstanding records may challenge the nearest quali- 
fying Class A team but must serve intention of challenging not 
later than midnight, January 31. 
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Margaret Jewell 


Marian Knighton Bryan, former treasurer and chairman of the 
Film Committee of the National Dance Section, announces two 
opportunities to see pictorial representations of the dance in a 
traveling exhibit of photographs by Barbara Morgan and three 
reels of moving pictures taken by Julien Bryan of Martha Graham, 
The first collection includes photographs of the repertoires of oyr 
leading concert dancers as well as the Bennington Dance Festival 
pictures of 1938. Further details concerning rental fees may be 
obtained from Mrs. Bryan at 19 Perry Street, New York City, 

We have a great deal of news from the Eastern United States 
this month—as befits the stimulating work in progress there. 
Charlotte MacEwan writes: 

“Pauline Chellis of the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation announces that Martha Hill and Norman Lloyd of New 
York University and Bennington School of the Dance conducted 
classes in elements of music and dance composition at the School 
on the afternoon of January 14. The afternoon program was 
followed by an evening demonstration and recital by the New 
York University Dance Group. 

“Hanya Holm and her concert group presented a technique- 
demonstration in the afternoon and a dance concert in the evening, 
December 10, at Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Mass. 
The afternoon demonstration program illustrated types of dance 
movement; the evening program consisted of two new composi- 
tions first produced in the Bennington Festival last summer, and 
a third composition, new to the East, ‘Metropolitan Daily,’ with 
a score by Gregory Tucker. 

“Boston University plans to present, during the second semes- 
ter, a new course in dance, organized by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers. It is to be open to all students, will carry college credit, 
and will present, on Monday evenings, from February through 
May, noted dancers and dance educators. Three-part programs 
have been planned for each evening: presentation and discussion 
of his own theories of dance by the artist or educator, and dem- 
onstration by his group; a forum for discussion purposes; and 
opportunity to participate in a class lesson taught by the artist. 
Among the artists are: Hanya Holm, Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Ted Shawn, Miriam Winslow, 
Pauline Chellis, Mary Starks. Among the speakers are Amy 
Meusser, representing Dr. Bess Mensendieck; Grace Enders, to 
discuss Dalcroze Eurythmics; Anatole Chujoy, to discuss the 
ballet, with demonstration by Vechleslav Swoboda; Moses Smith, 
to talk on music and the dance; Beatrice Bowry, to discuss cos- 
tume; John Martin, and Walter Terry, to speak on modern dance 
and ballet, respectively. Other noted speakers are Edgar Everts 
of Boston University, who will speak on physiology and the 
dance, and Mildred Albert, who will speak on poise and manners.” 

Miss Holm appeared in New Haven on December 9, sponsored 
by the Y.W.C.A. It was the first appearance of a modern dance 
group in that community. 

Modern dance has become an important part of the health 
education program of the New Haven Y.W.C.A. A Beginner's 
Dance Club, new this year, joined the four-year-old Dance Club 
in presenting a Christmas program. 

On December 3 Wheaton College sponsored a joint symposium 
with Connecticut College for Women and Mount Holyoke. Each 
group presented “Technique in Dance Form,” a “Theme and Varia- 
tions” composed by the group and a third composition. 

Norma Schwendener of Teachers College was brought by 
Frances Foley of the State Department to teach dances from her 
new book, Singing Feet, to a group of teachers and supervisors 
of physical education at the New Haven Teachers College gym- 
nasium. 

Bennington College dancers under direction of Martha Hill, 
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Arch Lauterer, and Mildred Wile, presented a program of compo- 
sitions representing different periods and types of dance on No- 
vember 18. In December they assisted in the production of 
“Noah,” the choregraphy for which was by Martha Hill. 

We continue to hear news of large student groups traveling 
many miles to attend dance concerts and demonstrations. Cer- 
tainly such pilgrimages evidence a very genuine and hearty dance 
interest. Among these were a group of seventy from West Virginia 
University at Morgantown who chartered two busses and drove 
seventy miles to Pittsburgh for Hanya Holm’s concert on De- 
cember 3, an event made possible through the able management 
of Genevieve Jones, and a group of fifty from San Jose State 
College that traveled the fifty miles to San Francisco for Miss 
Holm’s concert in November. 

Among schools reporting Christmas production of “The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame,” by all odds the favorite dance drama for 
many years, were the University of West Virginia; Castilleja 
School, Palo Alto, California; University of California; and Stan- 
ford University. 

Each year dance growth is stimulated by the formation of 
such new Dance Clubs as two West Virginia graduates have or- 
ganized: Stelle Pietrowski at Fairmont East Side High School and 
June Metz at Mannington High School. 

At Florida State College for Women, dance students, under 
direction of Rebecca Averill and Claudia Moore, presented a com- 
prehensive program of rhythmical activities including folk, tap, 
and modern dance on November 24. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education at Texas 
State College for Women sponsored a two-hour folk dance in- 
stitute, attended by major students, teachers, and others interested 
from colleges, universities, and recreational organizations in Den- 
ton, Dallas, and Fort Worth. 

An interesting Texas event is the Cowboy’s Christmas Ball, 
an annual affair revived in 1935 at Anson, a few miles from 
Abilene. It has been described in Larry Chittenden’s poem, “The 
Cowboy’s Christmas Ball.” Traditional folk dances and pioneer 
costumes reign supreme. 

Dorothy Newman, secretary of the Modern Dance Group at 
Purdue University sends the following account of a recent con- 
ference: 

“At a Conference on Contemporary Culture at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Doris Humphrey, with two of her students and Jose 
Limon gave a lecture demonstration on the modern dance to an 
enthusiastic audience of over 1400 students and faculty members. 
The conference, sponsored by the Women’s Self-Governing Asso- 
ciation, placed special emphasis on the fine arts. 

“Miss Humphrey included in her lecture the high points of the 
history of dance, comparison of movements of modern dance 
with movements of other forms of dance, and other interesting 
principles of dance. Her demonstrations included technical studies, 
and the program was climaxed with dances from the group. 

“The following morning Jose Limon very enthusiastically 
taught a lesson in technique to thirty dance students. The mixed 
audience, including football players of the University, thoroughly 
enjoyed the lesson. 

“The Modern Dance Group of the University is directed by 
Helen Knight.” 

On December 1, Hanya Holm taught an exciting lesson as the 
guest of Orchesis and the Physical Education Club of the Ohio 
State University. She appeared in Demonstration recital at Ohio 
Wesleyan the same evening. 


Miss Holm’s Demonstration at Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio marked the first appearance of a professional dance group 
on the campus. Earlier in the year their Dance Club presented a 
program for the national convention of Phi Sigma Mu, and in 
December gave a program of Christmas dances in cooperation 
with the Foreign Language Club. 


The Spartan Daily of San Jose State College becomes the first 
campus paper to run a column on “The Dance,” accepting con- 
tributions from dance students on such subjects as comments on 
current books, concerts, and dance history. Such a tribute can 
only be expected as one learns of the vitality of dance at San 
Jose. Fifty-two hours of rhythmic activity (folk, clog, social, and 
modern dance) are offered, including both activity and professional 
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courses. Junior Orchesis and Orchesis have an attendance of 
twenty-five and twenty-two and the Men’s Dance Group num- 
bers thirteen. The fundamental rhythm requirement has been 
discontinued, except for preparing teachers, and one-quarter of 
any dance form has been substituted. An enthusiastic response to 
concerts sent more than one hundred to the Ballet Caravan and 
Lincoln Kirstein’s lecture-demonstration. Miss Marjorie Lucas 
is the dance leader. 

From Arizona, Dorothy Gillanders sends news of vigorous 
dance activity: 

“Eight girls represented Arizona State Teachers College at 
Tempe in the Southern California dance symposium held at U.C. 
L.A. December 3. One girl represented the University of Arizona 
at Tucson. The University of Arizona extended an invitation to 
the symposium to meet in Arizona next year, which was accepted. 

“January 6 a group of A.S.Y.C. dancers will assist Dorothy 
Gillanders in a demonstration of the uses of percussion at the 
Phoenix Union High School. 

“January 21 the Women’s Department of Physical Education 
is sponsoring a lecture-demonstration and a panel discussion on 
dance for the elementary and secondary schools of the state in 
conjunction with an Educational Meet to be held on the A.S.T.C. 
campus. The use of percussion and special problems will be dis- 
cussed. Demonstrations of practical work will be shown by third- 
grade boys and girls, fourth- and fifth-grade girls from a Mexican 
school, and modern dance by a junior high group from the Cam- 
pus Training School. 

“Dance has been included as an activity for intramural com- 
petition on the A.S.T.C. campus. Each group must enter a group 
or solo number in tap, folk, or modern dance. Each group may 
enter any number of couples in ballroom dance. Miami High 
School, Miami, Arizona, is presenting a cross section of work 
done in its dance classes in a recital in the high school auditorium 
January 20, 1939. Claudia Kinsey, Director of Women’s Physical 
Education, is in charge.” 





guild theatre 


sunday evening, february 19 


hanya holm 
and company 
program of new compositions 


» 215 west 11 street @ mew york e@ wa 9-6530 








Plan your spring program now. WE have 
more than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
There are dances for every purpose and 
occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $38.50 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

Under the sponsorship of the National Board on Women’s 
Athletics, private and public schools and local colleges are planning 
to set up a cooperative library of sports films. The annual mem- 
bership fee, all of which is to be used for purchase of films, 
will be $15. 

The District Board of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics has elected the following officers: Ruby Neal, head of the 
physical education department at Marjorie Webster School, chair- 
man of the reviewing board; Leila Holley, of the Sidwell Friends 
School, secretary of the library; Dorothy Snodgrass, head of 
women’s physical education at American University, treasurer ; 
and Mrs. Gwendolyn Drew, Maryland University, in charge of 
repairing equipment. 

The annual physical education conference will be held Satur- 
day, February 11, at 10:30 o’clock at the Y.W.C.A. Highlights 
of the conference will be talks by Dr. J. B. Nash and Dr. Mitchel 
Dreese. Dr. Nash will be the speaker at the luncheon meeting, 
chosing as his subject “Hygiene Teaching—A Worship of Non- 
essentials.” Dr. Dreese will probably talk on “The Opportunities 
for Student Guidance through Physical Education.” 

Three of the senior high schools held two hockey sports days 
for girls just before the Christmas holidays. Participants were 
Western High School, instructor, Mrs. Trenis; Central High 
School, instructor Miss Heider; McKinley High School, instructor, 
Mrs. James. The Washington Hockey Association kindly cooper- 
ated by judging and officiating. Judges were Elizabeth Cooper, 
Elizabeth Plimpton, Virginia Junkins, and Lucy Sanborn. Cath- 
erine Wenchel and Alice Morgan were referees. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 

The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held at 
Harrisburg, December 9 and 10, was an outstanding success from 
every point of view. Instead of inviting outside speakers, the 
program as arranged by a committee under the leadership of Dr. 
Elwood C. Davis, Chairman, and built round the theme, “Toward 
Improvement,” provided for active discussion not only by desig- 
nated leaders and panel-members, but by all interested members 
from the floor. Great credit for the success of the convention 
and the tremendous strides made by the association during the 
past year is due to the vision, skilful leadership, and untiring 
devotion of the retiring President, Dr. Meredith. 

The most important business of the convention was the adop- 
tion of a new constitution in conformity with the constitution of 
the national association. Officers for 1939, elected under the new 
constitution, are President, Dr. Elwood C. Davis, Pennsylvania 
State College; President-Elect, Wynne Fredericks, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven; Vice-President, Alexander A. Harwick, 
Public Schools, Reading; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Anderson, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Elwood C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College, has been 
made Chairman of the National Committee for the Study of 
Undergraduate and Graduate Teacher Preparation in Health and 
Physical Education of the College Physical Education Association. 
This study is an expression of the trend to up-grade professional 
training and follows a four-year Study of the Professional Cur- 
riculum of which Dr. Davis was chairman. Wynne Fredericks. 
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Lock Haven State Teachers College, was also actively identified 
with this study. 

The Pittsburgh Public Schools will conduct an examination 
for prospective teachers in physical education as well as for gen- 
eral teachers on March 11, at Schenley High School. Those inter- 
ested in taking the examination should apply at once to Dr. S. E 
Weber, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Personnel. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert L. Brown 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association has had a 
busy fall. A meeting was held October 27 in cooperation with 
the Rhode Island Art Teachers Association at which time a lec. 
ture-recital, “Dance Humoresque,” was presented by Laura Dal- 
zell, accompanied by Margaret Reade Martin. 

On October 28 the following panel discussions were held. In 
the Men’s Division, with James P. Haughey Chairman, subjects 
considered were: ‘Football Systems Workable in Secondary 
Schools,” Jack Cronin; “Basketball—Offenses and Defenses,” Rob- 
ert Morris; “Percentage Baseball,” William Schuster. 

Helen M. Cooper was Chairman of the Women’s Division. 
Subjects considered were “Two- vs. Three-Court Basketball,” 
Mrs. Bertha Andrews; “The Game of Badminton,” Thomas Hall: 
“Swinging into Golf,’” Elmer D. Nelson. 

The December meeting was held Tuesday, December 20, in 
the New Pembroke College Field House. The speaker was the Hon. 
Kenneth Dewey Johnson, noted Massachusetts jurist—a veteran, 
Brown graduate, parent, and community leader—one of the most 
sought-after speakers in the East. His topic was “What the Lay- 
man Looks for in a Program of Physical Education.” 

At this meeting the proposed amendment to the constitution 
was suggested and will be voted on at the next meeting—that 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer be divided into three offices, 
namely, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. This is the beginning for another suggested proposition that 
this would take care of the publication of a state bulletin on 
physical education which our state has long been lacking. 





A Resolution adopted at the annual meeting of Rhode 
Island Physical Education Association for the Academic 
year of 1938-1939 and sent to 

Mrs. FREDERICK W1ILLIAM MarveEL 

WHEREAS: It is with deep regret that we of the Rhode 
Island Physical Education Association, gathered in our first 
meeting of this academic year 1938-1939, remember that 
Frederick William Marvel, Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics at Brown University, is with us 
no longer in person. 

WHEREAS: Only twelve short months ago at one of our 
Institute sessions he spoke to us so interestingly on “The 
Spirit of Physical Education” that we cannot but feel that 
his enthusiasm, so full of the joy of living, will remain 
with us for years to come as a stimulation in our common 
tasks. 

Wuereas: As the first president of our Association, he 
instituted the highest ideals for the whole physical educa- 
tion program, namely, that which is for greatest good for 
boys and girls, young men and young women, without ex- 
ploitation for spectacular purposes. 

WHEREAS: We shall miss his hearty personal greeting, 
yet we are grateful for having his loyalty, his ideals, his 
leadership, and know that they will live with us forever. 

To you, we extend our deepest sympathy in your great 
loss. 

Most sincerely and reverently, 
THE COMMITTEE 
Professor Leslie E. Swain 
Dr. Charles B. Lewis 
President John H. Osterberg 
Secretary Robert L. Brown 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 

eration will hold meetings at the time of all the conventions of 
our Association. Dates of the sectional ings are: 

March 28, Tulsa, Oklahoma—break:.. Presiding, Kathryn L. 
Norris, Central High School, Oklahoma City. 

March 29-31, Eugene, Oregon. Presiding, Florence D. Alden, 
University of Oregon. 

March 29-April 1, Sioux City, Iowa. Presiding, Ruby Anna 
Holton, Drake University. 

March 31, Indianapolis, Indiana—breakfast. Presiding, Flor- 
ence M. Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

May 3-6, New York City. Presiding, Anne F. Hodgkins, Girls 
Service Club, New York City. 

The program of the Annual Meeting will be included in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL. 

“* 2 « 

HE March issue of the Kentucky School Journal will, for the 

most part, be devoted to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Extra copies are to be sent to all Southern District Asso- 
ciation members. 

















* * * 


HERE is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, it is said, and 
in the January issue of the Journar there was an unfortunate 
slip between the manuscript and the finished magazine. In the 
article “Unusual Ideas for Intramurals,” by Albert H. Salter, the 
headings on page 58 were so transposed that the University of 
Illinois is credited with classifying soccer, basketball, and wrestling 
as mild exercise. The editors apologize for this confusion, hoping 
our readers were able to rearrange the headings as they read the 
article. 
* * * 
HE Sixteenth Annual Convention of the American Camping 
Association will convene in the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, and 4. Over five hundred camp directors and coun- 
selors will represent the twenty sections of the Association. 
Considerable attention will be given to health and safety in camps. 
* * * 
bey Fourth Annual School Health Education Conference will 
be held at Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey, Saturday, 
March 4. The theme of the conference will be “Curriculum 
Planning in Health Education.” 
* * * 
bho American Academy of Physical Education will vote on its 
Research Award for 1939 at the time of the National Conven- 
tion of the A.A.H.P.E.R. The Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Jay B. Nash of New York University, which is 
searching out contributions worthy of this honor would like to 
have suggestions of meritorious work in four classes, as follows: 
(1) research, (2) administration, (3) publications, (4) creative 
tasks. Schools or individuals may submit suggestions directly to 
Professor Nash. To be considered for the Award in 1939, such 
suggestions must be sent by February 15, 1939. 
: *£ * 
Fears are a number of magazines which every member of our 
profession should form the habit of looking over each month, 
as they frequently contain valuable material in our field, and 
always contain stimulating articles on fields which are closely 
related to ours. A partial list of these magazines follows: Others 
will be mentioned in these columns from time to time as they 
are brought to our attention. General magazines such as Harper’s, 
Forum, Reader’s Digest, Time, etc., should be added to make a 
balanced diet of more or less serious reading. American School 
Board Journal and Nation’s Schools (always contain useful ma- 
terial on building and equipment); Camping; Dance, and Dance 
Observer; Education Abstracts; Education Digest; Educational 
Screen (for those working on visual education projects) ; Health; 
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Hygeia; Journal of School Health (formerly the School Physi- 
cians’ Bulletin) ; Journal of the N.E.A.; Leisure, and Avocations 
(both good on every kind of hobby); The National Parent- 
Teacher, and Parents (good material on social relationships, child 
health, and home and school cooperation) ; Progressive Education; 
Recreation; School Activities (on the extracurricular program) ; 
Science Newsletter; Service Bulletin (publication of our National 
Section on Women’s Athletics); Youth Leaders’ Digest; World 


Education. 
* * x 


tis Everson Manufacturing Company is producing a new elec- 
tric sterilizer which is intended to displace hazardous chlorine 
gas machines used to sterilize swimming pool water. The new 
apparatus manufactures sodium hypochlorite (better known as 
Dakin’s solution) from ordinary rock salt and water. A descrip- 
tive bulletin may be secured without charge from the Company 
at 214 W. Huron St., Chicago. 





The National Committee on Resolutions will welcome 
suggestions from Association members. Write to the rep- 
resentative nearest you, or to the Chairman. The commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Violet Marshall, University of California, Berkeley, 1939. 

Dr. John F. Bovard, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 1939. 

Caro Lane, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
1940. 

Fannie B. Shaw, State Department. of Health, Atlanta, 
1941. 

Vernon Hernlund, Chicago Park Department, 1941. 

Paul F. Bender, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 1941. 

H. F. Kiiander, Panzer College, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, Chairman. 




















NEW folder, “Syphilis, Its Cause, Its Spread, Its. Cure,” 
issued in March by the United States Public Health Service 
is intended for distribution by physicians to patients. It gives a 
clear and exact understanding of what syphilis is. 
. = @ 
| National Safety Council’s “Sammy Sprocket Says” is a 
fine sixteen-page booklet for every bicycle rider in the country. 
A sample, and quantity lot prices, will be sent on request. 
* * * 
| jooee ultimate meaning or purpose of medical research is to rid 
men of diseases, to protect them from maladies with which 
they are threatened, to relieve them of discomforts once they 
are established.”—Alfred E. Cohn, “The Meaning of Medical Re- 
search,” Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
. ¢ © 
A® a hobby, an experienced hiker, Ernest A. Deutch, started a 
“Hiking Trips Bureau” over a year ago. It is still going 
strong, because it is making things easier “for those who find it 
difficult to make club contacts without introductions.” The oper- 
ating office is in Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey. 
SS 
E READ that “in the year 1936 New York City spent $7.79 
per inhabitant for police protection, $3.17 per capita for fire 
protection, but only 62 cents per capita for health protection.”— 
Carl Malmberg, “Renovating Our Health Services,” Health and 
Hygiene, October, 1938. 
i al 
= Dwight Posture Model, “Minnie the Mannikin,” a 14-inch 
cardboard figure, may be purchased from Philip C. Aspinwall, 
222 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
* * * 
a the many interesting articles appearing in current 
issues of other journals, the following have special signifi- 
cance for our readers: 
Allied Youth Magazine, December, 1938—“Why Recreation 
for Allied Youth?” Elizabeth Noyes. 
Athletic Journal, January, 1939—“Are College Athletics Com- 
mercial and Is It Necessary to Subsidize Athletes to Produce a 
Winning Team?” John L. Griffith. 









































Bulletin (of Michigan H.S.A.A.) January, 1939—“Satety Es- 
sentials in Athletics and Physical Education,’ Floyd Eastwood. 

Bulletin (of the National Tuberculosis Association), January, 
1939—‘‘Many Improvements made during Last Six Years in the 
Health Program of South Bend Schools,” Lulu V. Cline. 

The College at Springfield Bulletin, December, 1938—‘Trends 
in Physical Education Outlined by Dr. James H. McCurdy.” 

Health, February, 1939—‘*Ten Million Casualties,’ A. D. 
Batley. 

Journal of the National Education Association, January, 1939 
—“Curriculum Construction by a Committee of One,’ C. M. 
Reece; “Establishing Rapport with the Home,” Herbert R. Stolz; 
“What Shall We Do with Our Schools?” Charles A. Ellwood. 

Journal of Social Hygiene, December, 1938 (A Special Num- 
ber on Sex Education and Youth)—‘“Sex Education in America 
Today,” Maurice A. Bigelow;” “Sex Education in Secondary 
Schools: 1938.” Benjamin A. Greenberg. 

National Parent-Teacher, January, 1939—“The Community 
Looks at Public Health,” W. W. Bauer. 

The Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1938 (devoted entirely to 
camping)—“Bibliography on Camping Education,” R. L. Allen: 
“Camp Meets New Needs,” W. W. Patty; “Camping, a School 
Responsibility,” Jackson R. Sharman; “The Interest of Educa- 
tion in Camping,” E. D. Mitchell; “Is Camping Spelled with a 
Dollar Sign?’ Lawrence Riggs; “The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and Camping,” L. H. Weir; “A New World,” Bernard 
S. Mason; “Socialization of the Camps,” Raleigh Schorling. 

Recreation, January, 1939—“Play Nights or Circus—Which ?” 
Eldridge Farnsworth and Ralph Hensley; “Recreation for the 
Mentally Ill,” Edna K. Geis; “Teaching Safety by Make-Believe.” 
Stanley Rough. 

Red Cross Courier, January, 1939—“Caring for Casualties in 
Winter Sports,” Laurence M. Thompson, M.D.; “Evolution of 
the Indoor Swimming Pool,” Carroll L. Bryant. 

Rotarian, January, 1939—“Basketball—A Game the World 
Plays,” James Naismith; “Is Thinking Going Out of Style?” 
James Truslow Adams. 

Scholastic Coach, January, 1939—“Oil-Surfaced All-Winter 
Tennis Courts,” N. W. Tate; “Girls’ Officiating Procedure,” Wil- 
helmine Meissner. 

School Activities Magazine, January, 1939—“Let’s Be Fair 
with Our Officials,” E. A. Thomas; “Pounding Hearts and Click- 
ing Turnstiles,’ George Weinstein. 

School and Society, January 7, 1939—‘“Salary as a Cause of 
Teaching Turnover in Nebraska Public High Schools,” C. W. 
Scott and C. H. Reed; January 14, 1939—“Films for Physical 
Education in Great Britain.” 

School Life, January, 1939—‘The School Dollar,” Emery M. 
Foster; “Education for Peace,” Norman H. Davis. 

Wisconsin Physical Education Journal, January, 1939—‘Social 


Interpretation of the Public School Program through Glass 
Slides,” Harold W. Copp. 





A University Skating Rink 
(Continued from Page 85) 


closing or opening of such for the free circulation of air. 
All the side and end walls are painted with a good grade 
outdoor paint, thus helping to keep the sun’s rays from 
melting the ice and adding a certain neatness to the whole 
layout. 

Deviating somewhat from the orthodox procedure in 
rink construction, this one really combines two rinks in 
one—that is, the main surface for hockey is the enclosed 
area 200’ x 100’, while the second rink or figure skating 
one, lying directly behind, comprises an area 100’ x 75’. 
Thus it may be seen the rinks will be available to all 
individuals, when and where they so desire to skate. 

Although the administration of the new rink is still 
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very much in an infant stage, present plans are being 
developed with the primary purpose of providing recrea. 
tional skating for students. Student interest has already 
indicated an intense desire for intramural hockey teams, 
which may eventually lead to the re-establishment of a 
varsity hockey team. 

The department of physical education is well pleased 
with the initial layout and are anticipating an extensive 
winter program by utilization of this new addition to their 
already rapidly growing facilities. 





Social Dancing 


(Continued from Page 79) 
mechanics is directly dependent upon and proportionate 
to the amount of time in which the individual holds his 
body in the corrected position between the exercise 
periods.” Since exactly the same principles governing 
the dance-walk are applicable to our everyday walking, 
the pupil has ample opportunity for correlating the two. 

While other forms of activity serve admirably for de- 
veloping body control and integration, yet no other 
recreational activity has this advantage of direct correla- 
tion with our everyday posture and carriage. The great 
improvement in posture and body mechanics that I have 
observed in pupils after a period of training in these 
fundamentals has convinced me of the great potential 
value of social dancing in our educational system pro- 
viding it is correctly taught. 

III. Principles of Leading and Following.—No other 
phase of social dancing plays such an important part as 
the knowledge of how to lead and how to follow. It 
is a unique feature of modern ballroom dancing. The 
pupils should clearly understand these principles since 
their application determines the practicability of the 
dance. Too many teachers take leading and following 
for granted, as something that must be done but cannot 
be explained. The pupils are told that eventually they 
will “get the feel of it” as if it were something quite 
abstract. 

On the contrary leading and following is based on very 
definite principles that can be clearly analyzed and dem- 
onstrated, just as one would analyze a swimming stroke. 
The progress one makes in dancing depends largely upon 
one’s ability to grasp and apply these principles. In The 
Art of Social Dancing an entire chapter has been devoted 
to this important problem, which too often is glossed over. 

While on the subject of leading and following, I would 
like to discuss briefly the question of girls taking the 
boys’ part. I strongly advocate girls learning to lead. It 
does not in any way impair their following ability pro- 
vided they understand what they are doing and do not 
practice it exclusively at the expense of learning to fol- 
low. Leading provides excellent training in body integra- 
tion and enables the girl to follow with more sureness, 
especially so since the girl always controls the lead when 
moving backward. Because modern social dancing 1s 
based on this principle of give and take, active and pas- 
sive roles, it is well for both parties to have a clear under- 
standing of the other’s responsibility. 
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IV. Principles of Harmonious Movements with a Part- 
ner—lf the three main points outlined above have been 
thoroughly mastered, this fourth one will follow naturally 
in the sequence. However, we are apt to run into a num- 
ber of difficulties at this stage. While theoretically a 
couple should now be able. to move harmoniously to- 
gether, in actual practice it is necessary to reiterate 
continually and apply the preceding principles of correct 
body mechanics, the forward and backward dance-walk, 
and the principles of leading and following before a couple 
is able to overcome the mental reservations which arise 
as soon as they attempt to harmonize their movements. 

It is because of this subtle timing and synchronization 
of movements that social dancing is one of the most diffi- 
cult of dance forms to teach. Its apparent simplicity 
when well done, is misleading. While teaching prac- 
tically every type of dancing from ballet and character 
to tap and musical-comedy, I find that social dancing 
because of its unique form presents the most problems 
and requires a thorough practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject if one is to do it justice. 

In the discussion of the principles of harmonious move- 
ments we must consider the action of the feet and their 
relative position when stepping; the timing of the leg 
movements in relation to the forward and backward 
dance-walk; the correct position and use of the arms, 
upper body, and head in relation to the principles of 
leading and following. The fact should continually be 
stressed that graceful style and pleasing appearance on 
the dance floor are based entirely on correct posture and 
good habits in walking. 

V. The Basic Steps in the Standard Rhythms.—This 
last phase in the technique of social dancing is, oddly 
enough, the point at which many teachers begin their 
instruction. Without the preliminary steps, however, it 
is like tossing a person into a pool and telling him to 
swim. Lacking a definite working basis, the pupils ex- 
pend an unnecessary amount of energy with little to 
show for it. 

If the pupil does manage to learn a few steps, they are 
usually done mechanically and awkwardly. Not knowing 
the principles of harmonious movements with a partner 
and the relative position of the feet when stepping, a 
couple spends much effort in trying to avoid each other’s 
feet. If the principles of leading and following are not 
explained, the girl unconsciously tends to lead a good 
share of the time while the boy makes no effort to take 
the initiative. Unless both have mastered the forward 
and backward dance-walk, there will always be difficulty 
with knees bumping and toes being stepped on besides 
ungracefulness of movements. Without an analysis of 
correct body mechanics the pupil has no foundation for 
good posture and carriage, and as a result moves ineffi- 
ciently and with poor body integration. 

Steps are important, of course, and the most interest- 
ing feature of dancing, but they should be given with the 
preceding points constantly in mind. The pleasure de- 
riv_u from executing and combining steps depends largely 
upon the thoroughness with which the individual has 
become imbued with the four main points preceding. 
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And Now! 


A POPULAR -PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING MACHINE 


py MEDART 


Priced lower than 










the conventional 
Friction-Brake type 


Approximately 66% lower price. Now within the 
reach of every gym. Manufactured and guaranteed 
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In presenting this Five-Point Method, the teacher must 
take into consideration the age of the pupils. Naturally, 
sixth-grade children should not be given the more ad- 
vanced technique that would be more appropriate for a 
high school class. There will also be considerable over- 
lapping and intermingling of certain details which the 
instructor must harmonize. For instance the body me- 
chanics involved in making turns is definitely related to 
the position of the feet and both are closely tied up with 
leading and following. The experienced teacher, while 
progressing systematically, maintains interest with a ju- 
dicious mixture of basic steps and correlating technique. 


By basic steps I mean certain fundamental dance fig- 
ures that can be considered as a unit such as the “two- 
step” or the fox-trot. While this basic step requires three 
changes of weight, yet it can be considered as a single 
unit in a combination of basic steps; just as in ballet a 
pas de basque or a pas de chat are considered as units 
in an enchainment. Likewise, as the pas de bouree is 
employed in ballet dancing to tie together various funda- 
mental figures, in like manner the basic dance-walk of 
social dancing is used to weld the basic steps. 


The technique of social dancing as embodied in the 
Five-Point Method is merely a means to an end for the 
pupil. Through increased technical ability the participant 
greatly expands his capacity for enjoyment of dancing 
while the onlooker derives greater esthetic appreciation. 
For the instructor, however, technique is an end in itself. 
A thorough practical knowledge of the basic principles is 
indispensable if we are to raise social dancing to the 
artistic and cultural level it deserves. 


Since social dancing is a branch of the dance art, let 
us be prepared to treat it as such. Let us not be naive 
enough to believe that an art can be mastered in a “few 
easy lessons” as some private dance schools would lead 
us to think. If the present standards of social dancing 
are not what they should be, is the dance at fault, or is 
it the general lack of knowledge and appreciation of the 
finer points of the art? If there is any justification for 
the remark of Ruth St. Denis that modern ballroom 
dancing is “rhythmic hugging,” let us not condemn the 
dance itself, but rather let us raise the artistic level by 
more and better instruction at the place where it logically 
should begin—in the schools. 
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Analyzing Performance 
(Continued from Page 84) 


Fourthly, all instructors teaching activity courses to 
professional students should place greater emphasis upon 
the awareness of kinesthesia while the skill is bein 
learned or performed. The student can learn to localize 
the feeling of the primary mechanical action taking Place 
while he moves, as well as going through the motion 
imitatively letting his unconscious muscle sense Suide 
him, and emphasis upon the former makes him a keener 
analyzer of his performance. Blind folding, or merely 
closing the eyes helps to concentration on kinesthesig 
and can be used as an important teaching device if the 
mechanics of the movement desired are known. 


HE use of motion pictures or of tracings made from 

motion pictures is a fifth important device. Knowing 
good mechanics of a movement, then testing it out on 
good and poor performance as it is seen, is excellent dril] 
in keen observation. It is usual to picture the skills used 
in one game or one sport together in one film, but it is 
even more helpful for purposes of analysis to show simi- 
lar skills of different sports being filmed one after an- 
other. Motion pictures of the students themselves in 
action is revealing, too, for self analysis. This is a good 
basis to begin with before criticizing others in the same 
class. 

This sixth device is apt to be unpopular with the stu- 
dent, but not so after he graduates. A student note book 
should be kept from the freshman year through the 
senior year of all activity courses. In this note book each 
activity should be analyzed into its basic skills, and the 
mechanics of each skill, and should be checked over by 
the instructor teaching each activity. This note book 
can also contain diagrams, pictures and printed articles 
applicable to the material. 

The seventh and last suggestion is for a skill chart 
for each student. This is a record chart to kept from 
freshman to senior year of each student’s motor and 
skill achievement. We keep such records of scholastic 
and extracurricular achievement, and of grades in activ- 
ity courses, but this chart would supplement such a 
record. On it would be recorded the following items to 
be checked by each activity teacher of the student: 
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general motor ability (objective or subjective rating in 
this and other items); background’ of experience in the 
activity taught; limitation of spinal, leg and arm move- 
ments; kinesthetic response; reaction time to moving 
objects; eye-hand coordination; rapidity of learning; and 
degree of abandon in performance. 

In 1924 T. H. Pear’ pointed out the necessity of 
constructing a language to describe muscle sensations 
and series of movements related to a game. While we 
still are at a loss, we have found that skills can be de- 
scribed effectively diagramatically and with words, if 
based on the mechanics of the movement involved. That 
is why knowing the mechanics helps our students to 
analyze skills, and why the ability to analyze makes 
better teachers of physical activities. The seven aids, 
briefly described above, help to associate the various 
activity and theoretical curriculum experiences of the 
students, and to give them a larger total understanding 
of the contribution of keen analysis and observation to 
good teaching of physical activities. 


2T. H. Pear, “Skill in Work and Play,” Methuen and Co., London. 
p. 76. 


Criteria for Health Education 


(Continued from Page 69) 


11. Are assigned classroom periods used to formulate 
and crystallize health experiences and to promote health 
attitudes and practices—not merely to present factual 
information ? 

12. Are motivational devices adequate and sound? 

13. Are the plans and methods of health teaching 
sufficiently varied? 

14. Is the instructional program sufficiently broad in 
its inclusion of 

a) An adequate consideration of desirable health 
practices? 

b) A working knowledge of body needs, structures, 
and functions? 

c) A working knowledge of those factors in the envi- 
ronment that may be conirolled in the interest of health? 

d) A working knowledge of the means of controlling 
such factors? 

e) Sufficient knowledge to make clear the value of 
such control to the individual, the group, and the race? 

f) A knowledge of the sources of reliable health advice 
and information? 

15. Are teachers adequately provided with evaluated 
and sound health-instruction materials? 

16. Does the school system use opportunities for health 
training and instruction available through governmental 
and social agencies in the community? 

17. In the curriculum plan and in classroom practice, 
is health education integrated with other subjects of 
instruction ? 





Health Education Through School Activities 


One wishes to determine whether the health experiences 
of the pupil outside of direct instruction are desirable 
and effective. It is desirable to know, for example, 
whether the school health services are so conducted as to 
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be of maximum educational value. In reaching a decision 
on these points we shall raise certain questions with 
respect to (a) various cooperative activities and’ (0b) the 
effective functioning of certain routine procedures: 


A. Cooperative Activities.— 

1. Is there provision for home and school cooperation 
through such activities as those of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, parents’ visits to the school, and home visits 
by the teachers? 

2. Are satisfactory educational experiences provided 
for the child in connection with the health examination 
and the correction of physical defects? 

3. Are satisfactory standards of safety and sanitation 





maintained at school? 

4. Do pupils and teachers undertake their part in 
assisting in the maintenance of hygienic conditions in the 
school building? 

5. Are desirable health education experiences provided 
by a sound program of communicable-disease control 
carried out with effective cooperation between the school 
health service and the teaching staff? 

6. Are satisfactory health education experiences pro- 
vided for the child through the physical education pro- 
gram? 


B. Routine Procedures.— 

1. Is periodic measuring and monthly weighing by 
teachers or under teacher supervision carried out properly 
| and with sufficient accuracy? 

2. Is educational use made of weighing and measuring? 

3. Is the morning health review given maximum health 
education value through 

a) Having sufficient time allotment? 

6b) Having adequate teacher supervision? 

} c) Including inspection for cleanliness? 
i d) Including the checking of health practices? 

e) Including observations for symptoms of communi- 
cable diseases? 
| 4. Is informal observation 
throughout the day? 
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5. Is the mid-morning lunch satisfactory from the 
standpoint of 

a) Time allotment? 

6) Conditions under which the lunch is served? 

c) The educational values derived from it? 

6. Is adequate use made of suitable relaxation periods? 
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Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety 
(Continued from Page 71) 


high school students, and a suitable dialogue lesson in 
pedestrian safety can be prepared. 

3. Some school systems are making extensive use of 
the radio for purposes of general classroom instruction 
in a variety of subjects. 

The Cleveland public schools have made extensive use 
of this medium, particularly in safety instruction. Under 
the leadership of L. R. Silvernale, these weekly fifteen- 
minute safety programs have been carefully worked out 
a semester in advance. Each school is supplied with a 
teachers’ manual outlining the necessary preparation for 
each lesson, and a set of slides to be used in conjunction 
with each radio period are supplied. 

These lessons are not a passive sort of instruction, but 
require a wide variety of student activities conducted 
under the direction of the broadcaster, which may include 
writing the answers to a series of questions, about a slide 
being exhibited, observing other pupils demonstrate, by 
direction, the relative safety merits of transparent and 
non-transparent umbrellas, make safety suggestions dur- 
ing the appropriate radio pauses, write suggestions made 
by the broadcaster on the blackboard, arrange a list of 
others on the board in the order of their accident record, 
and many others, including most broadcast activities. 

The obvious advantages of this type of teaching in- 
clude definite assurance of time, place in the curriculum 
in each school, maintenance of a minimum standard of 
instruction, the advance preparation required of each 
teacher in order to coordinate with the broadcast, and 
the opportunity to adequately correlate the material pre- 
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sented with the course of study. In instances where only 
a limited number of students can hear a particular broad- 
cast, a particular grade is assigned the project of pre- 
senting a dramatization of the program to the other 
grades. 

4. In conjunction with this same plan, I was especially 
interested in learning that there had been made available 
to the committee developing the broadcasts, one school 
with especially selected cooperating teachers, to serve 
as a safety Curriculum Center. A free hand is given to 
the committee in conducting the preliminary experimental 
work so essential to producing “sure-fire” radio programs. 

5. Another new development, shortly to be made avail- 
able, through one of the large publishers, is a complete 
series of eight carefully graded safety readers, and an 
accompanying work book and teacher’s manual. While 
there have been other readers offered which included 
some safety material, or which attempted to present sev- 
eral grades of reading in one volume, this is, I believe the 
first attempt at developing a complete series with a work 
book and teachers’ manual. 

6. May I personally suggest a method of vitalizing the 
program in the secondary schools, where a very natural 
resistance to pedestrian safety as being “‘little kid stuff,” 
is encountered. 

It occurs to me that both the good driving and pedes- 
trian aspects might be enhanced by arranging excursions 
to observe both pedestrian and vehicular traffic move- 
ments at congested intersections in downtown areas. 
These observations should preferably be made from a 
high vantage point in a building on one of the corners of 
the intersection, and close check made of both pedestrian 
and vehicular violations, including improper turns, “jay- 
walking,” crossing against the signal, double-parking, etc. 

Student members of the fast growing army of camera 
enthusiasts, might arrange to take a series of pictures of 
the intersection, making a careful record of the signal 
aspects at the time of exposure, so that subsequent study 
can be made of the pictures when projected on the screen 
in the classroom. 

7. The development of safety plans using marionettes, 
while not entirely new, might well be emphasized, because 
of the growing popularity of the marionette projects. 

8. The use of large size “Felt-ogram” boards has been 
most effective in lower grades. These consist of a large 
background board covered with felt, to which small pieces 
of felt will adhere wherever applied, permitting all of 
the advantages of a “chalk-talk,” without requiring a 
talented artist. 

Pre-cut figures enable the picture to be built up, a piece 
at a time, as the story progresses, until the street, the 
school, the playground and the intersection with signal 
lights, policemen and patrol boys are evident and num- 
erous children walking, riding bicycles or scooters are 
placed in various safe or unsafe positions. The characters 
may be shifted about by direction from the pupils to con- 
form to proper safe practice. 


Conclusion 
Time does not permit the presentation of a greater 
number of these newer developments, and I hope that 
some of these have merited your attention. 
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In conclusion, may I reiterate the growing need for 
re-emphasis of the pedestrian aspects of safety education, 
particularly in secondary schools, and the further need of 
developing and adapting our instruction methods in 
closest conformity with the needs of particular commun- 
ities and particular neighborhoods, based on a careful 
study of predominant pedestrian accident causes. 





Some Objectives of Intramurals 
(Continued from Page 87) . 
in five or more activities were selected, it being apparent 
that those who took part in merely one or two activities 
during the year would be actively engaged for only five 
or six weeks, and, thus, their records would have little 
bearing upon the problem. 

A participation record file of every student competing 
in any phase of activity under the intramural program 
is kept in the office of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men. The grades of 223 students competing 
in from five to eight sports were obtained from the reg- 
istrar’s office and the grade point average for this group 
was computed. Their average was found to be 5.093 
(for the four years) as compared with 4.991 for the “all 
men” group‘on the campus—a higher scholastic rating 
of 0.102 for the intramural participants. 

This comparison alone, however, is perhaps not relia- 
ble enough to justify our drawing any iron-clad conclu- 
sions. So, to make the study more nearly complete and 
scientific, it became necessary to isolate factors which 
may have had a bearing on this difference. By referring 
to the individual record sheets of this selected group of 
intramural participants in the registrar’s office, the fol- 
lowing objective data were secured: (1) the students’ 
individual ages, (2) their class standings, i.e., freshman, 
sophomore, etc., (3) the students’ major subjects, (4) 
their individual ratings in the psychological examination 
given by the University, and (5) the students’ high 
school ratings. 

Another group of 223 students who had not competed 
in intramural activities but who paralleled the partici- 
pants in the above listed controlled factors were selected 
for the same period of years. Their grades were obtained 
and the average for the group computed. The result 
showed an average of 4.991, exactly the same as that of 
the “all men” group. So, here again the intramural par- 
ticipants show a higher grade point average of 0.102. 

Even without more scientific investigation of the rela- 
tionship of mental development to physical play, there 
must be some truth in the old adage “‘a sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

4. Worthy Use of Leisure Time.—Any and all forms 
of human recreational activities can be classified as either 
of an intellectual, sensory, or motor play nature. In the 
intellectual classification fall such play pursuits as listen- 
ing to a lecture, participating in a debate, playing cards, 
chess, crossword puzzles, jig-saw puzzles, or reading. 

Such kinesthetic experiences as watching a basketball 
game, seeing a movie, listening to the radio, or witnessing 
pageants, plays, or parades are of a sensory type. 

It is in the third classification, or motor play activity, 









that we find sports participation playing a part in asgy,. 
ing worthy and beneficial utilization of our recently jp. 
creased leisure time. To be sure, a proper balance of alj 
these three types of recreational activities is to be desireq 
but it is practically self-evident that taking part in ath. 
letic sports can and does play an important part in bring. 
ing about that necessary relaxation to people during their 
work-less hours and days. 

5. The Expansion of Neuromuscular Skills —By ex- 
pansion of the neuromuscular skills is meant that uni- 
form and properly balanced development of the brain 
spinal cord, muscles, bones, and nervous system which 
will result in a harmonious, rhythmic, graceful, and well 
coordinated person. That person, because of his coordi- 
nation, will naturally be able to acquire beneficial skills 
easily because of the advantage he has through his phys- 
ical and anatomical make-up. 

Now, in closing, it may be in order to point out what 
is perhaps the greatest difficulty facing intramural sports 
directors and organizers at this time. It is not a lack of 
interest on the part of the average student. It does not 
happen to be a lack of playing space, facilities, or equip- 
ment. Nor is it a matter of not knowing how to organize 
tournaments or leagues to satisfy an ever-increasing num- 
ber of students who wish to take part in the program. 
Rather, it is a problem of a lack of understanding, or a 
misunderstanding, or a scarcity of appreciation of the 
program. Too many faculty members, citizens, and news- 
paper reporters and editors are partially aware that an 
intramural program exists, and let the matter go at that. 
They do not know how the program is organized, what 
its objectives are, or why it exists. 

To illustrate this point of a lack of understanding, this 
paper will cite two quotations from newspapers in college 
communities in different parts of the United States. The 
first is taken from the editorial page of an issue of the 
Nashville, Tennessee, Banner as follows: 

Just at present the powers that be in athletics out at Van- 
derbilt are staging an energetic and intelligent campaign to 
popularize a comprehensive program of intramural sports 
among the students. The ideal is to have every able-bodied 
student playing some sort of game for the pure fun and ben- 
efit he may get out of it, and nothing could be more com- 
mendable. The most valid criticism of the athletic system 
generally in vogue in American colleges is that which charges 
that the tendency is to develop a few stars and neglect the 
average individual who is not endowed with sufficient physical 
prowess to make any varsity team. In another manner of 
speaking, the American college is too apt to have a few stu- 
dents playing and a great many looking on and cheering. 
Obviously the greatest benefit for the greatest number can- 
not be derived from any such interpretation of the purpose 
of athletics in college and the leading institutions in all sec- 
tions of the country are getting away from it by means 
similar to those Vanderbilt is employing. 

Quite incidentally, too, the colleges which have put into 
operation a sane and inclusive system of intramural sports 
have never failed to develop in that way a number of athletes 
whose skill was eventually sufficient to make them valued 
members of varsity teams. Unquestionably a good many 
varsity stars of purest ray serene are wasting their light m 
a darkness that can be and is dispelled by intramural sports. 
The important thing about intramural sports, however, is the 
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fact that. more students are induced to play and thus get the 
exercise that is so essential to collegiate success and the pos- 
session of an efficient body afterwards. 


Notice please that in the second and closing half of the 
editorial there is intimation that the intramural sports 
program has as a main asset the development of varsity 
team timber, which, to those acquainted with the situa- 
tion, is more or less a mere by-product of their efforts. 

In the December 4, 1935, issue of the Eugene, Oregon, 
Register Guard is found the second illustration of mis- 
conceived evaluation: “Strides in swimming have been 
great at Oregon since Coach took charge of 
swimming three years ago. Since that time when swim- 
ming had sunk to the insignificance of an intramural 
sport, it has been built up to one of major caliber.” 

Now it is true that the writer of this article did not 
really mean that intramural sports are insignificant. 
Nevertheless, it is known that a number of people inter- 
preted the phraseology as meaning just that. It is the 
job of the people who are acquainted with the objectives 
of and values to be gained from intramural participation 
to educate and inform those who mold people’s opinions, 
so that this branch of physical education will receive the 
true consideration and place in the education system 
which it so justly warrants. 

Such is a partial picture of objectives of the intra- 
mural sports program for men in institutions of higher 
learning in America today! 








Physical Education in California 
(Continued from Page 68) 


of Education to approve Mills as one of the pioneer in- 
stitutions properly qualified to train teachers of physical 
education. Mills possessed one of the first gymnasiums 
in California, completed in 1872, a structure 72 x 40 feet, 
equipped with every facility of the times. 


HE University of California was approved by the leg- 

islature in March, 1868, but it was not until the au- 
tumn of 1869 that the first class was registered at the old 
Oakland site. Four years later classes were first held on 
the present campus site in Berkeley. Aside from com- 
pulsory military drill, physiology, and hygiene, little 
attention was paid to physical education during the early 
years of the university. 

In 1881 Harmon Gymnasium, a gift of A.K.P. Har- 
mon, was opened for the use of students of the university. 
In 1884 the legislature provided funds for equipping this 
gymnasium with apparatus and for the construction of 
an addition to the building. But it was not until 1888, 
twenty years after its inception, that the State University 
employed an instructor and gave serious attention to 
physical education. In this year Dr. Frank P. Payne was 
appointed director of this new department, a step which 
was to lead to the ultimate founding, in 1896, of the 
first Major Department of Physical Education in a State 
University in the United States. Mr. Walter Magee was 
the first instructor employed to direct the activities pro- 
gram for men. In 1889 every male student of the Uni- 
versity was required to subscribe to a medical examina- 
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tion and participate in five half-hour periods of physical 
exercise per week during the first two years of residence 
at the University. In this same year, a voluntary class for 
young women was organized and met regularly three 
times per week. This class marked the beginning of what 
rapidly became the largest women’s department of phys- 
ical education on the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Frank H. Payne, Walter Magee, Dr. Mary Ritter, 
and Mrs. Walter Magee must be recorded as the pioneers 
responsible for the groundwork laid in physical educa- 
tion at the State University, beginning in 1888. 

The University of Southern California first opened its 
doors to students on October 6, 1880, with the training 
of teachers as one of its stated objectives. Fifteen years 
elapsed before any consideration was given to physical 
education. In 1896, a Director and Trainer of Athletics 
was appointed and all students were required to take a 
course in physical culture. The College of Oratory and 
Physical Culture came into existence in 1899 and in 1900 
Josiah D. Foss was added as Physical Director. No note- 
worthy progress was made in Physical Education at the 
University of Southern California until after the turn of 
the century, however, which is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, under the truly 
great leadership of David Starr Jordan, welcomed its first 
class in 1891. Adequate provision for physical training 
and hygiene was made right from the beginning. Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood was appointed Professor of Physical 
Training and Hygiene, assisted by Walter O. Black, a 
Springfield graduate. Miss Ellen L. Lowell, a Sargent 
graduate, was secured as instructor of physical training 
for women. Roble and Neina Gymnasiums for women 
and men, respectively, were erected and completely 
equipped by the Trustees. Since the training of teachers 
was one of the objectives of the University, provision 
was made for adequate instruction in physical education 
and hygiene for “those who expected to teach these sub- 
jects.” To this end, a number of professional training 
courses were outlined in 1892-3, leading to the A.B. de- 
gree in Physical Training and Hygiene. Stanford Uni- 
versity thus became the first university or college in the 
state, and one of the first in the nation, to offer a com- 
plete degree course in this field. 

Stanford’s early leadership in physical education and 
hygiene made itself felt throughout the state. Of even 
greater importance, its pioneer program, under Dr. Wood’s 
able direction, afforded early training and inspiration 
for such nationally known figures as Clark W. Hether- 
ington (1893), Clelia D. Mosher (1893), Thomas D. 
Storey (1896), and many others. 

Other colleges, notably, Pomona, Occidental, and Whit- 
tier, in the southern part of the state, displayed early 
interest in physical education. In later years they de- 
veloped departments which promoted well-rounded pro- 
grams, including professional training courses. 


ITHOUT attempting to make a summary of phys- 


ical education in California, prior to 1900, it can 
be said that forty-six years of pioneering work had been 
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accomplished with fairly satisfactory results, Programs 
had been launched on all school levels. Professional 
teacher-training courses were being offered in a number 
of normal schools, colleges, and universities. The State 
Board of Education had passed legislation making phys. 
ical education an integral part of the public schoo] cur- 
riculum. Along toward the close of the century, the first 
of a number of embryo leaders emerged from California 
institutions, men and women who in later years were to 
play important roles in the growth and development of 
the modern American physical education movement. 





Your Blood Pressure 

(Continued from Page 75) 
sultant overweight, and alcoholic beverages, or excessive 
work or worry, may cause the pressure to rise. Tumors 
in certain parts of the body frequently cause hyperten. 
sion, as do accidents with injury to the brain. It is fre. 
quently associated with certain diseases which tend to 
cause thickening changes in the blood vessels, as occurs 
in chronic nephritis or kidney disease and diabetes. Nery. 
ousness, excitement, and exertion cause a temporary rise 
in the blood pressure. We see this during the physical 
examinations among students at the University. Yet on 
rechecking these students after they have adjusted them- 
selves to the situation, we find the systolic pressure well 
within normal limits. Besides all of the things already 
mentioned, others have an abnormally high blood pres- 
sure with no demonstrable cause. This is spoken of as 
essential hypertension. There is evidence that the ten- 
dency to have high blood pressure, at least in some cases, 
is of a hereditary nature. 

What symptoms are associated with this increased 
pressure? Many persons are unaware of this existing 
condition until they are given a physical examination for 
life insurance, or employment. In others, symptoms of 
an overworked heart may be the first conscious evidence 
that something is wrong. The more common symptoms 
of high blood pressure are headache, dizziness, pounding 
of the heart, ringing in the ears, disturbed vision, and 
restlessness. 


OU may ask: Why is high blood pressure harmful? 

When there is an excessive force exerted within the 
blood vessels and especially where there are degenerative 
changes in the blood vessel walls, resulting in loss of 
elasticity, they may rupture. Certain small arteries in 
the brain generally break first, causing apoplexy or 4 
stroke of paralysis. The heart is able to compensate for 
this high pressure for some time by increasing the size 
of the heart muscle. Frequently it reaches the point 
where it is unable to carry the load and the muscle de- 
generates. Kidney disease is frequently associated with 
high blood pressure. Sometimes the capillary circulation 
in these organs is so markedly affected that waste prod- 
ucts cannot be eliminated. 


What can be done about high blood pressure? The 
rules are simple: 


1. Live a well-regulated type of life. Eat regularly 
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and moderately, prevent overexertion and overfatigue. 
Have moderation in work and play. Develop regularity 
in all hygienic habits. 

2. You should have a periodic physical examination. 
If you are a victim of high blood pressure and your phy- 
sician is able to determine the cause, that cause should 
be removed insofar as it is possible. Follow your phy- 
sician’s advice. 

3. Many so-called “high blood pressure medicines” are 
advertised through newspapers and magazines and even 
certain drug stores—beware of such nostrums. 

4. Do not worry about your high blood pressure. Fol- 
low the advice of your physician and you may live to 
a ripe old age, even beyond the normal life expectancy. 


N CONTRAST to the adult with a high systolic blood 

pressure we have the other class whose systolic pres- 
sure is below 110. These persons have low pressure, or 
hypotension. Again, no definite cause can be found for 
certain cases falling in this group. However, low blood 
pressure in the majority of persons is associated with or 
follows certain infectious diseases, such as influenza, 
pneumonia, typhoid and tuberculosis; the wasting chronic 
diseases such as cancer, anemia, vitamin deficiency; cer- 
tain heart diseases, and the lack of secretion of certain 
endocrine glands. Lack of exercise with its resultant lack 
of tone in the muscles and organs of the body may be 
a cause. The prolonged use of certain drugs may also 
produce this condition. It is frequently associated with 
neurasthenia. 

The most pronounced symptom of low blood pressure 
is fatigue. These people tire easily. They complain of 
drowsiness, the desire to “lag behind,” “no pep,” or that 
they are generally “below par.” 

The outlook for people with low blood pressure, as 
far as longevity is concerned, is better than for those 
with high blood pressure, providing no intercurrent in- 
fections are present. Treatment resolves itself in correc- 
tion or removal of the cause insofar as this is possible. 

Remember that the normal blood pressure varies ac- 
cording to the age, sex, time of day taken, the emotional 
state, amount of exertion, and the individual. 

Remember that you should not be disturbed because 
of one abnormal blood pressure reading. You should 
have a subsequent examination and proper interpretation 
of the results by your physician before any definite con- 
clusions are made. | 

Remember that persistent abnormal variations in blood 
pressure may be a symptom of certain disorders or dis- 
eases of the body. 

In general, what can you do about your blood pressure? 

Have a periodic physical examination. 

Lead a life of moderation, particularly. avoiding over- 
eating, overweight, overfatigue, and excessive worry. 

If you have symptoms of dizziness, headache, restless- 
hess, palpitation, excessive fatigue, or no pep—see your 
physician. You may have an abnormal blood pressure. 

Early diagnosis and treatment is very important in 
the cure and control of disease. You may add years of 
happiness to your life if you observe these simple in- 
structions. 
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The New Play Areas. Edited by George D. Butler. (New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) 242 pages, $3.00. 

In order to meet the growing demand for plans for play areas, 
the National Recreation Association, through George D. Butler, 
has revised its volume originally published in 1928. More com- 
prehensive in scope, more adequate in breadth, this new book 
should meet the needs of administrators of physical education or 
recreation in providing types of facilities necessary for the adequate 
community-wide program. Plans and pictures of facilities and 
equipment are included, as are specifications for constructing 
these when and where moneys for architects are not available. 
The publishers and the National Recreation Association have done 
a worth-while service in making this new book available. 


Individual Sports. Margaret F. Newport, Editor. 

Recreational Games and Sports. Bertie Hammond and Alice 
Schriver, Co-editors. 

Aquatics. Frances A. Greenwood, Editor. 

Published for National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) $.25 each. 

Archery, tennis, riding, and golf rules and regulations, and 
teaching and coaching hints for these activities are included in 
the manual on Individual Sports. Badminton and track and 
field are covered in Recreational Games and Sports; and official 
rules for intramural, interscholastic, intercollegiate, and telegraphic 
swimming meets are included in the Aquatics manual. Each of 
these books contains the wall charts which have included the rule 
changes and diagrams. The new diving chart is a needed addition. 


The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Edited 
by William G. Carr. (Washington, D.C., Educational Policies 
Commission, 1938) 154 pages, $ .50. 

Following a short discussion on the nature and sources of 
educational objectives and the democratic processes, there are 
five chapters dealing with objectives: of education, of self-realiza- 
tion, of human relationships, of economic efficiency, of civic 
responsibility. The chapter on critical factors in the attainment 
of educational purposes concludes this third book of an important 
Education Policies Commission series. 


Industrial Hygiene. L. B. Chenoweth and W. F. Machle. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938) 235 pages, $2.00. 


This book is intended for use primarily as a textbook for 
students majoring in engineering, and others confronted with the 
many problems of industrial hygiene. Engineers in the field, and 
plant managers will also find that this new volume meets a need 
in their work. The authors believe “that the material contained 

. . is sufficient in extent to give an understanding of the problems 
as they exist today, and the organization and manner of treat- 
ment are such that no knowledge of medicine and physiology is 
required for comprehension.” 


Body Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in Relation 
to Rhythm in Music. Helen Christianson. (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938). 196 pages, $2.10. 

The subtitle of this study, “An Analytical Study of an Or- 
ganized Curriculum in Bodily Rhythms, Including Potential and 
Functioning Aspects in Selected Nursery School, Kindergarten, and 
First-Grade Groups,” gives an idea of the problem which was 
attempted in this thesis. An enormous amount of material has 
been classified, observed, and recorded as potential curriculum 
content in these school grades. Individual reactions and group 
reactions have been compared with respect to the various types 





, , , , r 
of rhythm in music. This study is very comprehensive jp v 
and should be useful to those working on curriculum materials in | ” 


the nursery school, kindergarten, and first-grade groups. 








Teaching with Motion Pictures. Mary E. Townes. (New Yous 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unjyes. 
sity, 1938) 25 pages, $.25. ; 
This little manual bears the subtitle “A Guide to Sources of 

Information and Materials.” It is exactly that. Miss Townes ; 

prepared it without attempting to make it a complete bibligg: 

raphy. The “uninitiated” will be helped to find paths “throug 
the maze of material on the motion picture in education.” 











Fit to Teach. Ninth Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teach. 
ers. (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938) 


Much has been “preached” in the past about the health of 
teacher. Little has been done about it. In this annual repo 
fitness to teach from the standpoint of health—mental, physical” 
and spiritual—has been covered. The material is based on actyal” 
study of classroom teachers’ health habits, absences, illness, teach. ” 
ing load, and mental attitude toward these things. Classroom 






























teachers should acquaint themselves with this study. 
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